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OWEVER little we may respect the English Premier as a 
H statesman, we are forced to admire the audacious smartness 
of his play in the game of diplomacy. That he should be at this 
moment the most popular man in the United Kingdom, is a thing 
of course. He has made the English people feel better satisfied 
with their place in Europe and in the world, than they have felt 
since Waterloo. It used to be said that at the close of every war 
England lost in the council what she had won in the field, and that, 
whoever danced, John Bull must pay the piper. But here is the 
end of a war which has not cost her a life (although her bill for 
transportation of troops will be a large one), and England comes 
out of it with increase of prestige, with gains of territory, and 
with such a position in European politics as she has not had since 
1815. She has frustrated the Triple Alliance of Emperors and 
Chancellors ; she has given Constantinople the Balkans as a north- 
ern line of defence; she has been publicly accepted by Turkey 
as her friend and protector ; she has obliged other powers to await 
her initiative as regards any little arrangements they thought best 
for the peace of the continent. 

But when we remember that England’s place in this controversy 
is distinctly that of attorney or next of kin, and not that of princi- 
pal, and when we weigh the result of the Congress in the scales of 
justice and honor—which John Bull always mistakes for those on 
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his own counter—the glory of Beaconsfield’s pyrotechnic diplomacy 
is much less brilliant. It was his opposition to the terms imposed 
upon Turkey by the Treaty of San Stefano, which endangered the 
peace of Europe, and delayed the meeting of the Congress. Now 
the Congress has left Turkey in a worse plight than that treaty 
did. It is true that the southern section of Bulgaria, up to the 
Balkan line, has been isolated from the new province which is 
under Russian protection ; but Roumelia and its Greek populations 
have been granted a sort of autonomy, which will be the first step 
toward their independence. Bosnia and Herzegovina, which the 
treaty did not call in question, have been virtually ceded to Aus- 
tria, by the request of Europe that the Hapsburgers will occupy 
them and restore order. Even Asia Minor, by a separate ar- 
rangement made to secure England’s services as attorney in the 
Congress, is placed under an undefined English protectorate, whose 
limits are to be fixed by the Pachas’ resistance to British urgency. 
And last of all, as part of the retaining fee, Cyprus passes under 
the English flag. 

The net result has been to change certainty into uncertainty in 
every part of the Turkish Empire, except the three provinces 
which are cut loose from it. In Bosnia and Herzegovina there is 
the uncertainty of an unlimited occupation, with the certainty of 
unlimited disputes between the Porte and Austria as to its termina- 
tion. And if we may judge from the annals of the House of 
Hapsburg, those fair lands will never pass under the Turkish power 
until the Ottoman can take them back by force. In Roumelia 
there is the uncertainty of an imperfect autonomy, with the cer- 
tainty of ceaseless collisions between the military administration 
of the Pachas and the civil rule of the new government. In the 
Levant, the imperfect right of interference, capable of a thousand 
constructions, and nearly certain to be construed as in similar cases 
in India. The Congress has elaborately constructed three great 
land-slides, and Beaconsfield bids a delighted and happy England 
to admire the solidity and the carefulness of its work. 

On the whole, we may set down the Congress as a gain to the 
interests of humanity. It has laid more mines under the iniquitous 
structure of Ottoman rule, than Russia herself could have con- 
structed. It has made sure that the Eastern Question is to remain 
an open one, and that it will not be closed while there is a Turkish 
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pacha in Europe, Armenia or the Levant. And it has done excel- 
lently well in coupling with the recognition of the independence 
of Servia and Roumelia, a provision securing religious liberty in 
those principalities. It is to be hoped that this will put an end to 
those disgraceful and worse than medizval persecutions of the 
Jews, against which Western Europe and our own government 
have repeatedly but vainly protested, and which have rallied the 
whole Jewish interest in Europe against the claims of the Slavonic 
Christians. This provision is the one good thing which we owe to 
Earl Beaconsfield, and it is just that he should have full credit for it. 


RussiA is distinctly better off for the results of the Congress. 
Her new Bulgarian dependency has been retrenched of its South- 
ern portion, but that portion is largely Greek, and opposed toa 
union with the Slavic or half-Slavic Bulgarians. Her one trouble- 
some dispute, the demand on Roumelia for the retrocession of 
Bessarabia, has been settled for her by the voice of united Europe, 
and Roumelia has been in part compensated by the cession of Do- 
brudja. The lesser power is of course offended, but less so than if 
Russia had done the deed herself; while three other lesser powers, 
Servia, Montenegro and Greece have been bound more closely to 
Russia by the unwise and ungenerous treatment to which they 
were subjected by the anti-Russian majority in the Congress, who 
were ready to do anything for Austria, but nothing for them. The 
Czar also retains Eastern Armenia with Batoum and Kars, the 
former being, Beaconsfield says, a place of no importance, as its 
port will hold but half a dozen ships, while the latter, having fallen 
thrice already into Russia’s hands, was certain to be taken again in 
any future war. It is strange that this latter consideration did not 
occur to him in estimating the value of the Balkan range as a 
defence for Constantinople, since the Russians have forced their 
way three times across that range. As for Batoum, it is of slight 
commercial value, but it is none the less a military post which can- 


not be wrested from a garrison of disciplined and well-officered sol- 
diers. 


Beaconsfield’s reception at home has been so enthusiatic that 
now seems the time for a dissolution of Parliament, and a general 
election. The present House has still two years to run, but a disso- 
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lution would secure a Tory majority for the next six or seven years. 
The only obstacle is that there is no better reason for a general elec- 
tion, and that many of his friends will not relish being put to the 
expense at the present moment. 

The Liberals in general have the candor to confess that they 
have no chance of reducing the Tory majority. Some of them 
point to the unexpected Liberal victories in the recent elections, and 
to the greatly changed temper of the Dissenters, who gave Mr. 
Gladstone but a half hearted support in the last election. They 
claim that the new Tory element, which has been so loud of late 
among the lower classes, is confined to London and a few large towns, 
and they hope that the continued pressure of Hard Times will give 
popularity to the cry for retrenchment. But they confess that 
Household Suffrage has brought into English politics a class less 
intelligent, less open to ideas, and more easily led by clap-trap and 
jugglery, than the old body of voters. They look on Beacons- 
field as the type of the future politician,—the man who makes his 
successful appeal to the thoughtless, frivolous, snobbish and con- 
ceited elements in English society. 

The average English voter in the towns is at present distinctly 
inferior to the American. He is deficient not merely in political 
experience and insight, but also in education, social intelligence, 
and seriousness. He is closely akin to the great substratum of 
English Society, which is the’ most sordid, brutal and least civil- 
ized section of the Anglo-Saxon race. And it is upon him that 
the Tories depend for their political support. 

The more far-seeing and cautious elements in English society, 
will not be dazzled by the recent diplomatic exploits, when the 
first enthusiasm has given way to sober reflection. The solution 
reached by Beaconsfield may seem both bloodless and brilliant ; 
but no victories are so dearly bought as those which are got by a 
mortgage on a people’s future. And this is the price in this case. 
England has assumed a vast responsibility in regard to the inter- 
nal administration of what is left of Turkey, and also the Porte’s 
relation to its Northern neighbors. She has pushed her real fron- 
tier a thousands miles nearer to that of the Empire whose contig- 
uity she fears. She has assumed the responsibility of a hopelessly 
bad government, and will be forced by public opinion at home and 
abroad to meddle with the iniquities of the pachas, and every in- 
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terference will be the precedent for still further interference. She 
has opened a long vista of disputes, negotiations, wars, taxes, debt 
and suffering ; and all that an unscrupulous statesman might have 
the opportunity to shine among European chancellors and London 
roughs. 


THE Paris Exposition has been unfortunate in coinciding with 
the session of the Congress, but it seems to have been quite suc- 
cessful in attracting a great multitude of visitors from the thickly 
placed populations which lie within easy reach of Paris. The 
great fé¢e days have been especially brilliant, and the Republic has 
shown the Parisians that it understands the secret of pleasing the 
eye at least as well as the Empire. 

The American exhibit is better and larger than might have 
been expected, but of course it looks tame in comparison with the 
splendid display at home two years ago. The articles sent are 
largely those which it is worth while to present to the attention of 
European customers, but which are not too bulky for transmission 
across the ocean. Such an exhibit as that of William Sellers 
& Co.—pronounced by Professor Walker of Yale to be one of the 
two especial glories of our Exhibition—could not well be sent to 
Paris. We must, therefore, suffer somewhat by comparison with 
peoples who devote more time to dric-a-brac and trinkets. But 
we are said to have received a very fair share of the medals and 
diplomas which have been awarded by the juries. 

We believe, however, that most Americans have felt a much 
keener interest in the boat-races on the Thames, in which the 
Columbia College crew won the chief prize. Since the defeat of 
Harvard, Americans were disposed to yield the palm in this branch 
of Athletics, and the surprise was all the more pleasant since 
nothing of the sort was expected. We think it notable that a city 
college has succeeded, where a dormitory college, with its more 
vigorous academic life, had failed; and we hope it will encourage 
the students in institutions similarly placed to show themselves no 
laggards in the gymnastic disciplines. 


THE present summer bids fair to surpass even the July of the 
Centennial year, if not in sustained and prolonged heat, yet in the 
intensity and severity of briefer periods. The hot wave which 
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swept across the country from the West, reaching St. Louis on the 
13th and lasting nearly a week before its force was spent on our 
coast, has been accompanied by loss of life and prostration of 
health without a parallel in recent years. The greatest suffering 
was in St. Louis, whose splendid business site is climatically un- 
fortunate. The late Professor Frazer used to say that “there may 
be places in the Sahara hotter than St. Louis.” Some branches of 
business were altogether suspended in the West; work in the fields 
was carried on by moonlight ; and the people were accommodating 
themselves to tropical heat. If this were the only extreme we had 
to suffer, we might bear it with more equanimity. But we cannot 
forget that in the very places where the thermometor stood for 
days at 103° in the shadeand 13<° in the sun, men are often frozen 
to death in going less than a hundred yards from house to barn to 
fodder their cattle. The United States,asan old Bethlehem doctor 
used to say, lie in the intemperate zone, and the strain put upon 
human endurance by the weather surpasses that borne in any other 
civilized country. It is no wonder that physical beauty is not 
general among our people,—that it is very largely confined to 
those who can escape to the sanitaria on’ the seashore, or in the 
mountains. The importance of such places of refuge, if the Anglo- 
Saxon race is to have permanence on this continent, must be better 
appreciated, and they must be made easier of access to our poorer 
classes than they are. New York is fortunate in having Coney 
Island, and in having reclaimed it from evil associations. But it is 
now hardly as cheap and democratic as it should be. Both cities 
have sea-side hospitals for sick children, which deserve more gen- 
erous support. Our own has, at Atlantic City, a very cheap board- 
ing house for women in poor health; and last, and perhaps best 
of all, is the sanitarium for sick children, in the Delaware, where 
as many as a thousand a day are fed and treated, and allowed to 
enjoy the recuperative influences of the river air. In 1876 our 
death rate in Philadelphia greatly exceeded the (reported) birth- 
rate, while last year a cooler summer turned the balance the other 
way. We must be ready for hot summers, and save the lives 
which are lost through the neglect of society to aid the poor in 
their self-sacrifices. 

We may say, in this connection, that we hope the activity ot 
the newly reorganized Board of Health will not prove another il- 
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lustration of the old maxim about the new broom. The Board 
has certainly done a great deal in the last few weeks, and some of 
us begin to hope that the health and comfort of the city are no 
longer to be sacrificed to the convenience of bone-boilers, pou- 
drette factories and the like. The south-western part of the city 
has suffered dreadfully from such nuisances, and its people have 
been obliged more than once to sit with shut windows on hot 
evenings, in order to avoid the unutterable stenches of the Gray’s 
Ferry Road. We would be glad to see the Board vested with 
power to expel all four-footed beasts, except horses, from the limits 
of the city. We have high scientific authority for the opinion 
that the air of the city would be far purer, more vitalizing and 
more refreshing, if it were not breathed night and day by a vast 
multitude of unwholesome and dangerous curs, kept as pets within 
the city limits. In these hot, still nights, they absorb and con- 
sume great quantities of oxygen and ozone, of which there is little 
enough, from their human competitors. 


THERE is no end to the Hard Times, although Congress has 
adjourned. The business failures for the year, thus far, are greater 
than for any previous one. Only the whisky and tobacco trades 
have been more busy, simply because the prospect of a reduction 
in the taxes they pay had caused a temporary suspense. A similar 


suspense was said to have been laid upon importing, by expecta- 
tions of a new Tariff; but the increase in value of imported goods 
has not been great, and the facilities for waiting a turn in the 
market, presented by the warehouse system, makes any delay in 
bringing in goods quite improbable. Our exports have been large, 
and there has been the greatest balance of trade in our favor ever 
known: 


As for the return of prosperity, it is quite too far off for pro- 
phecy even. In Past and Present, Carlyle tells his Methodist to 
make up his mind to damnation, that he may stop thinking of it 
and find something better worth doing. So we may make up our 
minds to bad times, for they are going to last so long that we will 
be surprised and somewhat frightened when we get any better. 
The truth is that iron and textile production have been, by aid of 
machinery, brought up to a point far beyond the world’s needs; 
the monopoly exercised by England is about to pass away, and 
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until she has succumbed and accepts her natural position, there 
will be two sellers for every buyer the world over. And as long as 
that lasts, we must either have a factitious inflation in which every 
buyer takes twice as much as he ought, or hard times, in which 
every seller has but half a market. 

In our country, the people who have a small sum to go upon 
are taking to agriculture. Unhappily, most of them are running 
to the West to buy land, instead of staying East to hire it. The 
sales and preémptions of lands have been greater this spring than 
for years back, and even the tide of emigration has begun to flow 
again from Germany. The édauer seems to think that American 
Hard Times are nearly as good as Old World prosperity. 


The honest but narrow Scotch woman, who defined down the 
true Kirk till it consisted of herself and her husband, “ but was 
not sure o’ John”, reminds us of the efforts of this Administration 
to define its Civil Service Reform. The brilliant order, credited 
to Carl Schurz, requiring office-holders to abstain from taking part 
in party organizations and conventions, has been whittled down to 
a request (or desire) that the part taken shall not be prominent. 
The order that no office-holder shall be assessed for campaign 
expenses, is now made to mean that they may be requested by 
circular to contribute, but shall not be approached perscaally. 
The whole matter, indeed, has very rapidly degenerated into a parcel 
of official humbug, and the humbug is not the less offensive because 
it wears a virtuous air and calls itself fine names. 

On the other hand, the acts of the Administration furnish a 
running commentary on its rules. In any decent Civil Service, a 
public official who had not been accused of either incompetency or 
malfeasance, or who, after such accusations had been made, had been 
fully acquitted of them, might sairly count on permanence in office. 
But Mr. Schurz, as we have seen, thought he had a right to turn 
out a St. Louis postmaster and put in a man of his personal fol- 
lowing ; and now Mr. Hayes has superseded Messrs. Arthur and 
Cornell of the New York Custom House, for no other than politi- 
cal reasons. The investigation of the affairs in that Custom House, 
some time ago, brought nothing to light which would justify such 
astep. The Senate of the United States, by whose codperation 
such appointments must be made, refused to assist in superseding 
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them. But simply as the friends of Senator Conkling, and ofa section 
of Republicans who are not over friendly to the Administration 
and its reforms, they have been dismissed from office. This is 
what we used to called Grantism. 

We are no admirers of Senator Conkling and his friends, nor 
have we any special preference for the dismissed officials, as com- 
pared with their successors. We think it probable that the latter 
are the better men. But we feel very strongly that the cause of 
Civil Service Reform has been wounded in the house of its pro- 
fessed friends and champions. We will never have the honest and 
able body of public officers we might have, so long as the Jdene- 
placitum of the Executive limits the term of office, nor until every 
man who is in place knows that he is to stay there “for life or 
good behavior”. And while we deprecate removals from office for 
merely party motives, we think these less than party motives for 
removal far more contemptible. The very essence of Gen. Grant’s 
bad policy was this, that he required every man in office to belong 
not merely to the party which elected him, but to that particular 
section of it with which he felt most at home. If we must have 
Grantism, let it be of the genuine unvarnished sort, and not of the 
hypocritical type, which calls itself Reform. 

The small fraction of the party which still desires a third term 
for the General, has won some distinguished adherents this sum- 
mer. Of course, Mr. Conkling always thought Mr. Grant the 
second best candidate in the field, and some others of the old set, 
such as Mr. Robeson, are even more pronounced in his favor. But 
it does begin to look like something ahead, when Secretary Sher- 
man gives even a half-adherence to the proposal, by declaring that, 
if nominated, the General would sweep the country. We do not 
agree with that opinion. It was only by the vigorous swing of the 
official lash that his second nomination was secured, and although 
people have began to love his opponents, the Reformers, far less 
than than they loved him at his worst, they have obtained too 
keen an insight into his incorrigible faults, for them ever to accept 
him again as a president. Mr. Blaine, we think, will be the next 
Republican nominee, for, whatever New York may do, Pennsylva- 
nia will never again throw away her vote on a “dark horse” to 
gratify the Cameron spite. 
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Mr. RANDALL has done well to spend some time in apologizing 
for the last session of Congress and for his own part in it. He is 
looking, it is said, for a presidential nomination in 1880, and needs 
to ingratiate himself with all sections of the party, as well as to 
put himself forward as its spokesman as often as possible. He is 
one more instance of the mischief done by the fatal magnet in the 
White House, which helps to turn the needle away from its true 
pole, and to make it vibrate and quiver all around the card. He 
has unhappily made a bad beginning in getting the Democracy of 
his own State solidly and heartily against him, for while it may be 
the mark of a prophet to be without honor in his own country, it 
is not that of a successful candidate. 

His defence of Congress was weak and incoherent, not to say grossly 
inaccurate. It was not a survey of the whole work of the session, but 
a selection of the parts of it which he thought would look well. 
He would have reached the hearts of his audiencé much more di- 
rectly if he had taken bolder ground, and said, “ Congresses are 
nuisances at any rate, but they must meet under the Constitution, 
and I don’t think we did much more harm than other Congresses, 
while I do believe there were fewer jobs.” And he might have 
alleged in this behalf the opinion of Emile de Laveleye: “Almost 
everywhere deliberative assemblies remain too long together: they 
irritate and weary the country, sometimes communicating to it the 
passions by which they are themselves animated, and sometimes 
arousing an extreme movement in opposition when they have 
ceased to represent public opinion. When the assemblies are pro- 
rogued, the country is at rest and devotes itself to business, to art, 
literature, industry or commerce. Scarcely, however, have parlia- 
mentary discussions commenced, when everything is once more 
called in question, exasperated parties are at issue, and the gov- 
ernment, compelled to devote its whole power to warding off the 
attacks of its adversaries, has no time to consider questions of 
general interest. The passions of the nation are aroused over 
contests in which a portfolio is the prize. The parliamentary 
system thus degenerates into contests of intrigue in the chambers, 
and contests of influence, too often corrupt, in the elections.” He 
goes on to say that he does not apply this to Germany, England, 
or the United States, but it does read as if he had Congress in 
view. 
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As to Mr. Randall’s personal defence, it is not so easy to speak. 
The acts of Congress are open and public; those of a member are 
in great part private, and no one has any right to speak positively 
of what is not positively known. But we must say that he has 
shaken the confidence which many, both outside and inside his 
party, felt in him. He talks like a staunch Protectionist in Phila- 
delphia, but how could any man who had that cause at heart give the 
chairmanship of the Committee of Ways and Means to Mr. Wood? 
Or was that appointment the result of a bargain by which Mr. 
Randall received the New York vote for the speakership? His 
letter about American industries being strong enough to do with- 
out a protective tariff, seems to indicate some such negotiation. 
A man who had the industrial interests of his country as near his 
heart as his own, could not have stooped to such negotiation. But 
he pleads that the Wood Tariff, as finally shaped, would not have 
hurt Pennsylvania, and that he sent copies of the document to Mr. 
Swank and the representatives of other manufacturing interests in 
the State. Suppose all this true. Has Mr. Randall been learning 
of the Free Traders what Protection means, or supposing that our 
State will vote ruin to the industries of other States, if so be that 
her own are guarded? Her Protectionist representatives have 
never separated her interests from those of her sister States; they 
have never voted a tariff merely because it suited her, nor refused 
to vote for one because it did not concern her. They have voted 
for Protection on principle, but Mr. Randall’s defence shows with 
him, as with the enemies of our industrial system, Protection is 
not a principle, but a selfish, local expedient to flourish at the ex- 
pense of others. 

Mr. Randall’s conduct in the speaker’s chair was unworthy of 
that high place. Bent on currying favor with his own party, he 
repeatedly indulged in manifestations of a partisan temper, which 
could not but shake confidence in the fairness of his rulings. He 
has made the speakership a lower and a less dignified thing than 
he found it, in his eagerness to find in it a stepping-stone to a 
higher place. 


Tue trial of Benjamin Hunter for the murder of his business asso- 
ciate, has attracted more attention in this city than any similar 
case, since that of Smith for the murder of Carter. There was not 
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in this instance any of the interest which is so often associated 
with murders in which, in the previous relations of the parties, there 
was some personal provocation to account for the crime. The hard 
times had reduced the criminal’s income to such a point that he 
could no longer maintain his social position and that of his family; 
his victim owed him large sums, which had been sunk in an unsuc- 
cessful business enterprise. He effected a heavy insurance on the 
life of the latter, and hired a poor drunken wretch to put him out 
of the way; and only the confession of this accomplice made his 
conviction possible. 

The interest felt in the case is mainly due to the peculiar posi- 
tion of the murderer. Such crimes are very rarely committed by 
men of his years,—so rarely that when a man passes the line of 
fifty, he is regarded by sociologists as having ceased to be under 
the control of those passions which lead to this crime; and it is 
equally rare to find a man of Hunter's social position guilty of 
murder, unless under the strongest personal provocation. The 
social imagination, in the absence of any higher principle, is enough 
to deter them. It isthe poverty-stricken foreigner, and not t7e¢ re- 
spectable native American, who commonly gives way to such temp- 
tation. Every indirect motive which might seem likely to make 
the crime impossible to him,—a family whom he loved, neighborly 
connections with his victim, and the like,—was present in the case, 
and yet there remains no doubt in any person’s mind that he was 
guilty. 

We cannot, however, regard Hunter as a man of exceptional or 
enigmatic nature, whose fall contains no lessons or warnings for 
other men. On the contrary, his is a type of character which bids 
fair to become every day more common among us. He was a 
common-place fellow, of just such instincts and capacities as other 
men, and moved in this case by no motive which may not address 
itself to hundreds of thousands. It is this which imparts to his 
crime a fascination which thousands have felt. He plunged over 
a precipice, which they have looked over. The love of money, and 
of what money will get a man, had become the ruling motive of a 
life which was not without some sparks of better and more gener- 
ous impulse. His wealth—no great amount—and his social posi- 
tion—no very high one—formed the end to which all things else 
were subordinated. And when a human life had the misfortune to 
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stand between him and them, there were in his heart none of the 
considerations which should have made that life sacred to him. 
He had served too long the master who will brook no half service, 
and Mammon had led him on tomurder. The passion which grows 
with the growth of years, and is all the more powerful when others 
have ceased to rule, had become his master. In one sense he had 
been a murderer long before he hired Graham to take his neigh- 
bor’s life; the best and truest life of Benjamin Hunter had been 
destroyed by him before he sought that of Armstrong. 

This middle-aged murderer went about his work with a cool- 
ness and a deliberation, characteristic of his years. He planned to 
be away in Virginia, when the blow was struck. He planned to 
throw the suspicion on an innocent man, by having his victim 
killed in the vicinity of that man’s house, and with a weapon he 
had purposely marked with his initials. When the hired assas- 
sin’s heart failed him, he took up the weapon he had thrown down 
and finished the work. It was even charged, but not, we think, 
proved, that after managing to be alone with the dying man in his 
room, he tampered with the wounds and bandages to make sure 
work of it. Men of his age, as we said, are but rarely guilty of 
such crimes, but we might fairly expect from such a murderer just 
such calm and unimpassioned calculation. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN CAMPAIGN. 


T may be stated as a remarkable fact, that the greatest Indian 
| missionaries are those who have never seen an Indian and 
know nothing of his habits and instincts, and the most successful 
Indian fighters are those who have never been in the Indian 
country and know nothing of the peculiar conditions and require- 
ments of Indian warfare. Wendell Phillips, for example, is a much 
greater missionary (at a safe distance), in the cause of Indian civil- 
ization and evangelization than old Father De Smet was, and every 
newspaper editor in the country is a much more successful Indian 
fighter (at an equally safe distance), than General Crook is. This 
assertion, paradoxical as it is, and doubted as it may be by the 
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unreasoning part of the community, is explained by the fact that 
the latter, in spite of their intimate knowledge of the subject, and 
their long experience in dealing with it, occasionally have failed in 
their plans and expectations, while the former, gifted with the 
vision and sagacity which only ignorance and inexperience can 
give, never by any possibility fail to carry their brilliant theories 
to a speedy and successful consummation. The cause of their 
gratifying and invariable success is obvious. Being profoundly 
ignorant of the Indian’s true character, of his habits of life and 
methods of warfare, they bring forth an ideal creation from out 
the depths of a lively imagination. Having thus obtained their 
ideal, they have no difficulty in getting up a theory of treatment 
to fit him and carry out their own ideas of “the eternal fitness of 
things,” as far as their ideal is concerned, so that it is not at all 
surprising that the theory so formed (which, strangely enough, 
always leaves out of consideration the many disagreeable facts of 
the reality, which would inevitably send the pretty little theory to 
destruction the moment they essayed putting it into practice), 
should prove entirely successful and “ productive of the happiest 
results’”—in the minds of the poetical thinkers, if not in the 
opinions of the practical workers, whose opinions are not of much 
account upon the subject, anyhow. ‘ But,” some unreasonable 
critic may say, ‘as these theories are only chimerical, being based 
upon ignorance and fallacy and unable to stand the test of practice, 
wherein lies their greatness or success?” Unreasonable critic! 
you must take a fact at its face value and ask no impertinent 
questions about it. 

Speaking seriously, it may be said that the popular discussion 
of the interminable Indian Question, in its military and missionary 
aspects, would be more amusing to those in charge of, and conver- 
sant with, Indian affairs, if it were not generally so grave in its 
results upon the public mind and, worse still, the public policy. 
People whose only conception of the Indians is that derived from 
the rose-tinted pages of poetry and romance, who have as little 
practical knowledge of their heroes as they have of the Patagoni- 
ans, and who on other subjects will confess their ignorance and 
remain silent, will gravely discuss “the proper management of the 
Indians,” condemn the policy adopted or advocated by army off- 
cers or others directly interested who have made the subject the 
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study and labor of their lives, and wind up with one of those bril- 
liant and impracticable theories before alluded to. They do not 
consider, for a moment, the impropriety of their discussing a sub- 
ject about which most of them know absolutely nothing, or the 
great danger that might, and does occasionally, result from igno- 
rant public discussion of it, leading to the adoption of public 
measures that are condemned by all who are qualified to pass 
judgment upon them, and whose judgment is afterwards sustained 
by the dearly bought experience of the failure of all such measures. 
The object of this article is not to attempt to “solve” this vexed 
question by setting forth a theory for its settlement; it does not 
even propose to discuss the question from a missionary outlook; 
its only purpose is, in view of the present campaign and the gene- 
ral criticisms which the conduct of every campaign calls forth, to 
treat it from a purely military standpoint as seen by a disinterested 
participant. In order to give the result of personal observation 
and experience, which will be necessary from the nature of the 
article, as well as to confine responsibility for everything said, the 
writer will take the liberty of obtruding his personality so far as 
to speak in the first person, singular. 

It may be well to premise by saying that my knowledge of the 
Indians, of the Indian country and of Indian campaigning, is 
derived from various journeyings as a correspondent through 
nearly all the western states and territories, extending over a period 
of five years, and from experience in the Sioux campaign from 
July, 1876 to February, 1877. This much stated, it may be 
granted me that I am qualified to speak knowingly and disinter- 
estedly upon the subject. As the best method of giving the 
reader a definite idea of the pleasures and peculiarities of Indian 
campaigning, I will briefly give reminiscences of the one in which 
I participated, which may be taken as a fair representative of all. 

When I saw General Sherman in Washington just previous to my 
going out to the field of operations, and informed him of my pur- 
pose, he very kindly told me that I was not wanted out there, and 
warned me that if I attempted to accompany any of the commands, 
I would be arrested and sent to the nearest lock-up. Not waiting 
to inquire whether I was wanted or not, and taking my chances of 
obtaining the hospitalities of the lock-up, I set out for Cheyenne, 
where I expected to meet reinforcements going up to General 
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Crook. I arrived at Cheyenne in time to learn that the reinforce- 
ments, consisting of four companies of the Fifth Cavalry, had al- 
ready left on their march northward. I immediately obtained a 
guide and horses and set out to overtake them, reaching their 
camp the next evening. Space forbids my giving the details of 
the march northward or of the succeeding campaign; I can only 
generalize. 

Our march was a forced one, as there was an urgent necessity 
for reinforcing General Crook at the earliest possible moment, he 
awaiting the coming of the Fifth before starting out on the war- 
path against the hostile Sioux, who were in his vicinity and con- 
tinually threatening his camp. The third day of our march, two 
of the four companies received orders by courier to turn off to the 
right to garrison Fort Laramie, the other two to hurry on to join 
the remaining eight companies of the regiment, which were one 
or two day’s march in advance. We hurried on. Morning, noon 
and night we rode, fording the Platte River at midnight, fires being 
built on the opposite shore to guide our way across, the pale 
quarter moon shedding a dim light upon the spectral host that 
rode and stumbled and swore over the rocks, across the river and 
through the succeeding forest. Bivouacking for a few hours with- 
out unsaddling, we again took up the line of march at daylight 
and continued, with a few short intermissions, until midnight again, 
when we reached the place where we had expected to find the 
main part of the regiment under General Merritt. But he was not 
there. The bugle-call was sounded, but no welcome response was 
echoed back from the dark and silent wood before us. For aught 
we knew to the contrary, that wood might have been swarming 
with the warriors of the dreaded Sitting Bull, who, we had every 
reason to believe, was in our immediate vicinity, as he was well 
aware of the approach of the Fifth Cavalry and it was to his in- 
terest to intercept it and destroy it if he could before it could reach 
General-Crook. But there was no alternative for us but to accept 
the risk and ride on. On we rode, hungry, sleepy and exhausted, 
winding through the thick forest, which was so dark that we could 
scarcely see the ground under the horses’ feet. Thus we rode 
for several miles, sounding the bugle occasionally but receiving no 
reply until we cleared the edge of the forest, when, like an echo to 
the long and plaintive call of our bugler, there came back “a still, 
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small voice” of music as if it were a melody from the uttermost 
star above us. How our hearts leaped into our mouths. How our 
spirits rose, and even the jaded animals pricked up their ears and 
quickened their step! This was not a result of the consciousness 
of safety ; I do not think I exaggerate in saying that there was not 
a man in the command who entertained any personal fear on 
the occasion ; it was the effect upon utterly exhausted men of the 
consciousness that their immediate goal was nearly reached and 
that rest, however brief, would soon be their’s. Following the di- 
rection of the bugle sounds ahead, which slowly grew nearer and 
more distinct in response to our signals, we soon rode into the 
half-sleeping camp, most of the officers being assembled to greet 
us and being thoughtful enough to have hot coffee and other “ deli- 
cacies” ready for us. Our rest was short. Early in the morning, 
the united companies again started forward, continuing our forced 
marching as rapidly as the jaded condition of the horses would 
permit. General Merritt expected to find General Crook in camp 
on Goose Creek, so he sent two scouts forward to announce his ap- 
proach, with orders that if they did not find General Crook at the 
place expected they should follow up his trail and find out where 
he was camped. Two or three days after they left, I was riding 
some miles in advance of the command in company with half a 
dozen scouts under the celebrated Buffalo Bill, who was chief of 
scouts, when we saw “a solitary horseman ascending a hill” ahead 
of us. Concealing ourselves behind the top of a hill to watch his 
approach and see whether he was an Indian or a white man, we 
soon discovered he was one of the two scouts we had sent ahead 
some days before. Advancing to meet him, he told us that one of 
their two horses had “given out” the day after they left us, so 
that they were both compelled to ride on the same horse ; they did 
not find General Crook on Goose Creek, and after following up his 
trail for some distance were compelled to turn back, from sheer 
exhaustion, to meet our command; they had not had a morsel to 
eat for over two days, and the other scout was then lying exhausted 
and probably dying by the side of Goose Creek, the speaker com- 
ing back alone as best he could to hurry up help. Leaving a 
couple of the scouts to take care of their returned comrade, the 
rest of our little party galloped forward to find the lost one. We 
reached the Creek in about an hour, and then scattered up an 
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down its banks to find the unfortunate, who was soon found, in an 
almost unconscious condition. A little whiskey, which I was for- 
tunate enough to have with me, revived him sufficiently to be able 
to eat some hard tack and bacon, which was the only food we had 
to give and which the poor fellow devoured with the greediness of 
a famished wolf. He was as well as ever in a day or two. 

Soon after this, a courier arrived from General Crook, announc- 
ing his encampment over on Tongue River, one days’ march be- 
yond. The next day I trotted on ahead of the regiment in order 
to reach the camp as early as possible to have time to write my letters, 
the trail being sufficiently plain for me to follow without fear of losing 
it. Riding alone into camp early in the afternoon, I directed my 
horse’s steps to a group of men whom I supposed to be officers, quite 
as much from their general bearing as from any display of uniform 
by them. Standing a few feet apart from the rest was an individual 
dressed in a soft felt hat that looked as if it had gone through 
several campaigns and got the worst of every one of them, a grey 
flannel shirt, a pair of dirty reddish pants stuck into a rough pair 
of boots, a cartridge belt suspended around his waist and with his 
beard divided and tied with two pieces of cord. Altogether, he 
was a pretty hard looking character, who I supposed might be 
an indifferent sort of a teamster. Dismounting in front of this 
group, I inquired for General Crook. My teamster friend stepped 
forward. He was no less distinguished a personage than Brigadier 
General George Crook, U. S. A., commanding the Department of 
the Platte. And in this connection I may as well state a fact that 
will disabuse the popular mind of the idea that army officers and 
the soldiers start out on an Indian campaign as if on a grand plea- 
sure tour, in full dress uniform and with all the accompaniments of 
easy comfort, if not of luxury. The pen picture I have given of 
General Crook, is from life, and such might be the pen picture I 
could draw of most of the officers in active Indian service. The 
troops on a campaign form a veritable Falstaff’s army in their dress, 
and at a short distance it is generally impossible to distinguish offi- 
cers from men. This is inevitable from the nature of the service. I 
had some considerable “ roughing” experience before, but I never 
realized how utterly regardless of my personal appearance I could 
be until I went on that campaign, and I seriously question whether 
my own brother could have readily recognized me in the roughly 
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dressed, sun-burned, unshaven and generally demoralized being 
into which I soon degenerated after going into the field. Indian 
campaigning is not a full dress parade affair by any means, much 
as the growlers at the army would like to have the public believe 
it to be. 

The Fifth Cavalry entered the camp August 3d, after an unusu- 
ally hard and continuous march of twelve days. August 4th, was 
a day of rest for the horses, but of work for the officers and men 
in preparing for the actual campaign, which was to begin on the 
morrow. General Crook’s total command now numbered, as 
nearly as I can recollect, about 700 cavalry, 400 infantry and 250 
Indian scouts. Leaving some of the infantry to guard the baggage 
wagons, Czesar’s impedimenta, which were all to be left behind, we 
left the camp on Tongue River, Northern Wyoming, at seven 
o'clock on the morning of August 5th, the men carrying four days’ 
rations on their horses, eleven days’ rations additional being carried 
by a pack train of mules. Then followed days of toilsome march- 
ing and more or less suffering to both horses and men. Over bare 
and sandy hills, through deep and rocky cajfions, now fording a 
river, now threading a wood, anon crossing a welcome level, pres- 
ently ascending or descending a tortuous steep, one day suffering 
under the withering effects of a torrid August sun, the next day 
soaked in a furious thunder storm of rain, suffering, exhausted, yet 
uncomplaining, onward the brave fellows ride and plod, onward, 
onward, onward, day after day, morning, noon and frequently 
at night, sometimes being for days without obtaining a drop of 
water fit to drink,—and only those who have passed through 
such an experience can even faintly realize what these few words 
so feebly seek to express. At one stage of our march we had tor- 
rents of rain for three days and six nights in succession; we had 
no tents for shelter, and so were compelled to march, eat and sleep 
in the rain and slush and in our dripping clothes. Our bill of fare 
consisted of hard tack, bacon and coffee for breakfast, bacon, coffee 
and hard tack for dinner and coffee, hard tack and bacon for sup- 
per. It istrue that many of the officers’ messes on a campaign have 
extras in the way of canned goods, but they do not all have them, and 
those who have cannot always get them when far from the depots of 
supplies. I was fora short time in General Crook’s mess, and it was 
quite an affecting sight to see the General and his staff squatting 
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on the ground under a tree with a tin cup of black coffee in one 
hand and a piece of hard tack and dirty bacon in the other, the 
holder taking alternate mouthfuls of each. The General having 
made some remark about the impropriety or the extravagance of 
taking a second cup of coffee, some of the members of his staff 
observed the letter of the remark by getting extra large cups. I was 
unfortunate in having onlya small cup; hence, alarming consump- 
tion of hard tack and dirty bacon. 

We were of course constantly receiving the wildest and most 
contradictory reports from the scouts of the number and move- 
ments of the hostile Indians whom we were now pursuing. One 
day the freshness of the trail and other signs would indicate that 
we were close upon the enemy, and the next day the signs would 
appear to be a few days or a week old. In short, the hostiles 
were always threateningly near and yet provokingly far. They 
were determined to keep beyond our reach, and even if we had by 
chance caught up with them, there is no doubt that they would 
have immediately broken up into small parties and scattered in 
order to avoid conflict with us. As it was, it was simply a physical 
impossibility for us to catch up to them. Our horses were so 
thoroughly worn out by the hard, continuous marching and the 
total want of forage that they could not travel faster nor far- 
ther. Our trail could be followed up by the number of hosses 
abandoned on the road. The infantry were about the same; the 
poor fellows had a hard time of it indeed. Plodding along, bur- 
dened with the weight of their arms and uniforms, under the 
broiling sun, through the drenching rain and over the wild country 
we were traversing, it seemed little less than positive cruelty to 
subject officers and men to such suffering. One day we had to 
ford a single stream c/even times in its serpentine course down the 
valley. The infantry, as usual, had to take off their shoes and roll 
up or take off their pants preparatory to fording. They did it 
several times that day, but becoming disgusted with the stream, 
most of them afterwards plunged boldly into it at the fords without 
the usual preliminary. The reader may conceive the delights of 
rough travelling under such conditions. 

On the roth of August we’met General Terry’s command 
coming up the valley of the Rosebud, which we were descending, 
the meeting being entirely unexpected on both sides. The follow- 
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ing morning the united commands struck off for Tongue River, 
following up the trail which now turned off in that direction. 
That the whole body of hostile Indians was ahead of us was evi- 
dent from the size of the trail and of the camping places which 
we came upon, the number of Indians altogether being estimated 
at from 3,000 to 4,000. This stern chase continued for another 
week, when the trail struck off abruptly from Powder River south- 
east toward the Bad Lands of the Little Missouri. Finding that 
we were not gaining perceptibly upon the Indians, and that neither 
the men nor the horses were in a condition to follow them up in 
the region the Indians were now making for, the two generals de- 
termined to leave the trail and follow the Powder River down to 
the Yellowstone, where they could obtain the rest and supplies 
which were necessary for General Crook’s command. 

After a rest of five days, the two commands again left camp at 
the mouth of Powder River, Montana, and separated, General 
Crook’s to take up the old trail and General Terry’s to keep along 
the Yellowstone, to prevent the crossing of the Indians to the 
north side and thence into Canada, which, it was feared, they 
would attempt—a fear which subsequent events proved too well 
founded. Thinking that I would be more likely to see fighting 
along the Yellowstone, if there were to be any at all, than by fol- 
lowing the old trail, I transferred my affections and my base of ob- 
servation to General Terry’s command. To describe the general 
movements that followed would be only to repeat what I have 
already said. The Indians were reported to be approaching and 
crossing the river at half a dozen different points and at as many dif- 
ferent times, but always falsely. The command was transferred to 
the north side of the river by steamboat, and made a wide sweep 
around in search of hostiles that were reported to have crossed, 
but not a hostile was to be found. We came across an immense 
herd of buffalo, which was a veritable shower of manna to us, as we 
had had no fresh beef for some time. A large hunting party was 
detailed and enough buffalo meat secured to last the command for 
some days. Various scouting parties were sent out in different 
directions, but still no hostile Indians were visible nor any distinct 
signs of them. The river closing to the supply boats, owing to 
the lateness of the season, and there being little or no prospect of 
our meeting any Indians, General Terry ordered the various parts 
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of his command to their respective posts for the winter, and thus 
brouglit his part of the summer campaign to a close. General 
Crook followed up the old trail until his rations gave out totally, 
when he was compelled to kill the mules of his pack train for food. 
Soon after he met a large party of the hostiles, who were sepa- 
rated from the main body, and after a short, but severe fight, com- 
pletely routed them, killing many and capturing a quantity of 
Indian supplies and a number of ponies. After this fight all the 
hostile Indians fled north, and the troops being withdrawn from 
the Yellowstone, they crossed that river and thence into the Brit- 
ish Possessions. While at Fort Lincoln, a few months afterwards 
(in December), when we definitely learned the location of the hos- 
tiles, who remained together, I volunteered to seek the Indian camp 
and “interview” Sitting Bull and the other chiefs—an undertaking 
that would have involved a journey of 700 miles through snow and 
ice, with the thermometer at 20 or 30 degrees below zero, besides the 
chance of being scalped on the road—but the editors (of the New 
York HW or/d) thought the risks were too many and too great, and 
so I abandoned the project, for which I was already making prepar- 
ations. 

On the 20th of October, General Terry again took the field from 
Fort A. Lincoln, Dakota, with the Seventh Cavalry, commanded 
by General S. D. Sturgis,and a few companies of infantry, on a march 
down the Missouri to the various Indian agencies to take the arms 
and ponies from the Indians, as the most effective method of pre- 
venting them from going out on the war-path and giving trouble, 
an Indian without a rifle or pony being a very peaceful animal. I 
cannot attempt to give the details of that expedition, however in- 
teresting they might be; a few general facts must suffice. We 
started out in the midst of a pouring rain, which seemed to bea 
gentle suggestion of what we had to expect on the march. We 
reached Standing Rock Agency the third day, after a weary march 
over a broken country, the worn out farm horses that were draw- 
ing the motley string of baggage wagons suffering particularly. The 
Indians of the Agency were all gathered in a wood awaiting our 
approach. Not knowing what their intentions might be, it was 
deemed best to be prepared for emergencies, so the troops were 
drawn up in line forming three sides of a square commanding the 
wood, with two small field pieces in the centre, the Missouri form- 
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ing the fourth side. One troop of cavalry was then sent forward 
to announce the obiect of the visit and to demand the arms and 
ponies. I accompanied the troop to the wood to watch develop- 
ments. After some hesitation and repeated demands, half a dozen 
guns were brought out—old muskets and flint locks of a long past 
age. This result was rather farcical, and the assembled Indians 
enjoyed the joke as hugely as the soldiers did. The ponies were 
then demanded. The head chief turned to his daughter, who was 
standing at his side—one of the “ beautiful Indian Princesses” we 
read of in poetry and romance; she was, indeed, one of the very 
few passably good-looking Indian girls I have seen—and said some- 
thing to her. She entered the wood, and presently returned lead- 
ing three ponies, which she led up to the captain commanding the 
troop. The expression on her face as she did so was one of the 
most piteous I have ever seen; the poor thing looked as if she 
were surrendering up herself, her people and all their worldly 
goods in those three ponies. The feeling of the Indians upon the 
subject may be understood, when it is known that an Indian’s 
horse and gun are the only worldly goods he has that he values, 
and he who robs him of these, if it does not greatly enrich the 
taker, at least makes the Indian poor indeed. And yet, much as 
those who are ignorant of the true situation, may question the 
utility or justice of such a measure, it was an eminently wise and 
proper one under all the circumstances; the. great difficulty was 
to make the measure entirely successful. It was evident from the 
result of the demands that the Indians were forwarned of the object 
of our visit (which we afterwards learned to be a fact), and were 
prepared accordingly, although the movement had been kept so 
profound a secret that the members ef the command did not defi- 
nitely know the direction or object of the proposed march until 
we set out upon it. Finding that little could be obtained from the 
Indians voluntarily, a second troop were ordered to the wood to 
assist the first in searching the Indian camp, a search that resulted 
in finding a few more old muskets aad revolvers, and about a hun- 
dred ponies, which were found corraled in the centre of the wood 
and almost entirely concealed by the dense thicket. All the fine 
arms had been successfully hidden, and nearly all the ponies had 
been sent into the mountains beyond our reach. On the other side 
of the river where the Agency buildings were, about the same 
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scenes took place. But when the Indians saw that no personal 
harm was done to them and no other property taken, and were in- 
formed that the value of their arms and ponies would be returned 
to them in cattle, they appeared satisfied, and for the next two 
days the armsand ponies were brought in, the former in small, the 
latter in large, numbers. To make them completely happy, quan- 
tities of flour, coffee, sugar and beef were served out to them, and for 
these two days and nights they had a grand, continuous feast, the 
Indians coming in from all the surrounding country and treating us 
to various amusements. 

Leaving Standing Rock, we took up the line of march down 
the river to the other agencies. It is unnecessary to describe the 
scenes that followed. The experience at Standing Rock had a 
good effect upon the Indians elsewhere, so that they surrendered 
their ponies in large numbers, but the arms being much more 
valuable to them, very few were given up. We received about 
1,400 ponies altogether, which were taken in charge by the Indian 
scouts accompanying us. Having thus accomplished the object of 
the expedition peacéfully and with fair success, the return march 
was taken up. The ponies, under the guard of two troops of cay- 
alry and the scouts, were sent across Dakota to Fort Abercrom- 
bie, to be sent thence to St. Paul, Minnesota, where they were to 
be sold for the benefit of the Indians. 

It was now November—a fact of which we soon became pain- 
fully conscious as we marched across that wild, bleak country, over 
the frozen ground, through the snow and against the bitter north- 
ern blasts, which now came down in all their terrific fury. A 
slight conception of the nature of the Dakota storms may be 
gained from the fact that almost one-third of the number of ponies 
sent out perished or were lost in one way or another on the trip 
across the country; the sufferings of the officers and men can 
therefore be imagined. Although the baggage wagons of the 
main command were so greatly lightened by the consumption of 
the rations, and by leaving nearly all the ammunition at one of the 
posts on the road, it was still painful to see the sufferings of the 
poor brutes drawing them, a number of them succumbing to their 
hard fate on the way. Nor was fate much more kindly to the 
human portion of the command. It was not pleasant to get up 
before daybreak from a bed in the snow, to find the water frozen, 
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and to stand shivering around a consumptive little fire that some 
kind soul had made! And then ride along at a dead march until 
the delightful sensation of becoming petrified with the cold com- 
pelled one to dismount and walk beside his horse in order to keep 
aglow the faint spark of life struggling for existence within him! 
But as all things earthly must have an end, so our expedition had 
one. We at last reached our starting point and settled down for 
a brief rest, not knowing when the next orders would call us out 
or whither they would send us. 

Then came the winter—* Oh, the long and dreary winter!”— 
with its snow end ice and bitter, cutting winds and all the miseries 
incident to life at a northern Indian post. Think, oh, ye happy 
ones sitting before comfortable fires in cheerful rooms ! think of hav- 
ing to burn wood for cooking and heating so green that a blazing fire 
would suddenly go out under it, quenched by the moisture exuding 
from the wood, and with the thermometer at 25, 30 and 35 degrees 
below zero! Yet that was our experience at Fort A. Lincoln dur- 
ing the winter of 1876-7. The officers’ and soldiers’ quarters were 
tolerably comfortable frame buildings, but I was housed in a little 
log cabin which was about as comfortable as a hen-coop and afforded 
about as much protection from the wind, so that the rather mo- 
notonous repetition of lying awake shivering half the night and of 
getting up in the morning congealed into a double bow-knot was 
decidedly refreshing, if not particularly romantic. 

Such was my experience of an Indian campaign. I relate that 
experience as briefly and as simply as possible, without any 
attempt at coloring or exaggeration; indeed, so far from exag- 
gerating, I can truly say that I have not told one half I might 
have told in describing the hardships and sufferings, not of that 
campaign alone, but of any important one. My object in writing 
this article is two-fold. First, to give the reader, as I have endea- 
vored to give, an intelligent, though necessarily incomplete, know- 
ledge of the conditions of Indian campaigning, that he may appre- 
ciate at their full value popular criticisms upon it; and second, to 
answer a few of the criticisms thus made by many who are most 
profoundly ignorant of the practical features and all-important de- 
tails of the subject they so wildly discuss. 

The first point to notice is the charge, so frequently and so 
seriously made, that army officers deliberately create trouble with 
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the Indians merely for the “fun” of having a campaign and to 
show the country the necessity of keeping up a large standing 
army. The account of the campaign I have just given is about 
the best answer that could be made to such a charge. If it prove 
nothing else, it will at least prove that there is no “fun” in Indian 
campaigning ; and it should also prove that army officers are the 
last ones in the world to create such troubles when they have to 
pass through such hardships and sufferings in suppressing them. 
And little fun as there is in it, there is even less glory to be ob- 
tained from it. Even the paltry recognition by brevet rank for 
distinguished service is generally denied them. Upon a propo- 
sition to confer brevets upon several officers for distinguished ser- 
vices against the Indians, “ general” John A. Logan stood up in 
the United States Senate, if I remember aright, and declared that 
fighting Indians was not fighting, in the military sense of the word, 
and did not deserve official recognition as such. Perhaps not, but 
«“ general” John A. Logan ought to know that fighting Indians re- 
quires much more coolness, courage, sagacity and endurance than 
fighting a civilized enemy, and that many a general who was bril- 
liantly successful in the latter proved a disastrous failure in the 
former. Why should the officers seek to create troubles, therefore, 
when they have nothing to gain, but everything to suffer, and per- 
haps lose, by them? An Indian campaign is but a long experience 
of weary marching, ceaseless watching, hard living, constant expo- 
sure and every form of sickness, suffering and death. I could fill 
every page in this magazine with incidents of campaign life in sun 
and rain, snow and ice, hunger and thirst, exposure and fever, danger 
and death that have come under my personal observation throughout 
the far west, or that have been told me by participants, which would 
make the reader hold his breath and doubt the possibility of what he 
read. And when they are passing through such an experience as 
this, is it not the commonest charity that, if we cannot commend 
them, we at least shall not condemn them? God knows they suffer 
enough already, without having the contemptible Snarleyows in 
Congress, in editorial rooms and in private circles barking com- 
plaints and falsehoods at them. And when they return—if, alas, 
they ever do return!—from such an experience, it is the least re- 
turn that could be given them that they should receive their hardly 
earned and sadly needed pay. But even this unquestioned right 
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is not always granted them. After the return from the campaign 
I write of, there was no money for either officers and men, and so, 
with their pay months in arrears, the former had to get their war- 
rants cashed at a heavy discount, and the latter had to get what- 
ever they wanted from the post traders, to be charged against them 
at exorbitant prices. Thus it is that men who have grown grey 
in the faithful and perilous service of the country in the Army and 
Navy are compelled to suffer by having their small pay cut down 
and occasionally stopped altogether, while the demagogues in Con- 
gress—the patriots of a day—leave their own magnificent pay 
and “contingencies” untouched, and are always particularly 
careful to make the appropriations for them, so that they shall ° 
not suffer as they compel others to do! 

As to the plan of conducting an Indian campaign, it is safest to 
leave that to those who are responsible for it and who are best 
qualified, from practical experience, to decide upon it. It is simply 
impossible for one far from the scene of action, unacquainted with 
the physical nature of the country, ignorant of the peculiar exi- 
gencies of Indian warfare and leaving out of consideration the dis- 
tances to be traversed, the difficulties of transportation and the 
insufficiency of sapplies and men, to say what should or should not 
be done, or to justly criticize what has been done. Even an Aulic 
Council in Washington or elsewhere is very apt to do more harm 
than good by interfering with the plans of the officers in the field. 
The officers carry their lives in their hands; they must bear all the 
suffering and all the responsibility ; they have been trained to the 
Indian service and know by experience and by the existing condi- 
tion of affairs the best plan to pursue; and the public may rest 
assured, therefore, that for personal, if for no higher, reasons, the 
officers will adopt the best plan possible under the circumstances. 

_If their plan fail occasionally, it may safely be ascribed to adverse 
circumstances of which the public are ignorant. We must not ex- 
pect men to accomplish impossibilities ; we must not expect a few 
hundred exhausted troops to surround and overpower a few thou- 
sand fresh Indians; nor expect a few thousand soldiers to maintain 
peace and safety in a troublesome country of 550,000 square miles, 
including only the territories of Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 

Idaho and Washington. This is indeed a country of “magnificent 

distances,” with very few roads, with the settlements as few as they 
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are far between, with little produce from which an army could draw 
its subsistence and with all the other disadvantages which a wild, 
barren and hostile country could present. It is very easy for men 
who are too cowardly to face the suffering and danger of sucha 
campaign in such a country to criticise and condemn those who do 
face it all. And it is rare fun for men enjoying ease and safety in our 
cities to speak jestingly of the movements and accomplishments of ° 
General Howard’s command in Oregon and Washington, and Gen- 
eral Sturgis’ command in Dakota, but it is very serious fun for the 
poor fellows engaged. As for Howard personally, there is really 
no doubt of his incapacity in Indian fighting, which proves the 
’ truth of the statement I made on a preceding page in reference to 
the qualifications necessary for this work, and shows the folly of 
placing a quondam missionary in command of an Indian cam- 
paign, which some very good people would advocate. General 
Howard’s personal character, however, does not affect the imper- 
sonal phases of the subject in the least. The general nature of 
the campaign, under all the disadvantages against which the troops 
have to contend, would be about the same under any commander, 
so that even Howard cannot justly be held wholly and personally 
responsible for any failure to accomplish brilliant successes in the 
face of almost insuperable obstacles. Let those who think they 
could do better than the officers in the field generally do, try it. 
Of the noble band of correspondents (about a dozen altogether), 
who went into the Sioux campaign, I was the only one who re- 
mained in the field to the end and through the following winter, 
in anticipation of renewed troubles. One, two, or at most three, 
months was quite long enough for the rest of them. Even the 
New York Herald regular correspondent, the last of the Mohicans, 
left in September. I mention this fact simply to show that, in the 
opinions of these civilians who have tried it, a very little Indian 
campaigning goes a very long way in satisfying one’s thirst for 
that particular kind of fun and glory. Newspaper correspondents, 
as a class, are not an exceptionally delicate set, and when they find, 
after a short experience, that the hardships, sufferings and dangers 
of a campaign are greater than they care to endure, even in the 
performance of a duty, it is reasonable to assume that the rest of 
the community would find the experience at least equally severe 
and disagreeable. Hence, those veteran campaigners and invinci- 
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ble warriors who frighten women and children and make the 
country at large resound, through the press and in private discus- 
sion, with the declaration of the wonderful things they would do 
and accomplish if they were in the field, may be safely assured 
that they would do nothing of the kind so valiantly threatened— 
that, like many other invincible veterans who started out with 
equally high hopes and brave resolves, they would throw up their 
unfulfilled contract in a very short time and leave Indian campaign- 
ing to the dogs and to those who are compelled by their profession 
to engage in it and who are least qualified by experience to carry 
it on. 

As for the general policy of the government towards the In- 
dians, that is a subject rather too comprehensive for me to attempt 
to discuss it here. That the Indians have been deeply wronged 
and outrageously treated by the whites is true; that they have 
committed the deepest wrongs and the greatest outrages upon the 
whites, in provocation as well as retaliation, is equally true. In 
any consideration of the subject, one paramount fact must be kept 
prominently in view: that fact is, that the Indians, like all barbar- 
ous people, even like the Europeans in the middle and early ages, 
are naturally wild and warlike, and must be treated accordingly. 
It must be remembered that they are almost continually at enmity 
and war, not only with the whites, by whom they may or may not 
be wronged, but also with the surrounding tribes of Indians, 
by whom they are not similarly “wronged.” The simple and only 
reason is that warfare is their natural occupation—their only 
source of pleasure and distinction—the young bucks looking for- 
ward to the time when they can go upon the war path, obtain a 
scalp, win a feather and be hailed as a “ warrior,” as the realization 
of all they have to live for. Hence it is that the “friendly In- 
dians”’ who fight with the troops one year—not because they love 
the whites more but because they love the rival Indians less—may 
be fighting against the same troops the next year. War they 
want and war they must have, and if they cannot have it with one 
party they will have it with another. A vast deal of sentiment is 
annually wasted upon these “ untutored children of Nature” by per- 
sons who have never seen them in their wild state, and who know 
nothing of their real nature. When they speak of the Modle Red 
Man, they simply speak of a being that does not exist. I will say no 
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more upon this subject further than to state that I entertained the 
average amount of sentiment for the Indians until I became inti- 
mately acquainted with them, when all my sentiment and admira- 
tion vanished, never to return—a result that will be found repeated 
in the experience of every one having equal opportunities of ob- 
servation. 

In concluding, I may be permitted to make a single suggestion 
in reference to the Indian Policy, based upon close observation and 
intimate knowledge of all the facts bearing upon the subject. It 
is, to shoot every Indian Agent in the country and turn the man- 
agement of the Indians over to the army, where it properly belongs. 
Asaclass, the Indian Agents are the vilest set of scoundrels that 
roam at large unwhipt of justice. I know whereof I speak, having 
personal cognizance of very many instances of their double-entry 
style of book-keeping—swindling the government on one side and 
the Indians on the other. Along with the Indian Agents, proper, 
the Indian traders, improper, should also be shot. Besides the 
wrongs they commit in general, they are constantly selling whisky, 
arms and ammunition to all the Indians who can buy them. If 
necessary to specify, I can name the Agency at Fort Peck, Mon- 
tana, as being the most flagrant case I know of where this infernal 
traffic was carried on in 1876, the agents of the hostile Indians we 
were then pursuing purchasing arms and ammunition theie almost 
openly. With the transfer to the army, all this would be changed. 
Thearmy officers being then held directly responsible, would not per- 
mit the wrongs to continue which they are now cognizant of but are 
powerless to prevent, the agents and traders being under the control 
of a different Department and the officers’ protests falling still-born 
in the Indian Bureau. Besides this, the Indians would have more 
respect for the officers’ counsels and commands, because they know 
well that the officersare men of honor and integrity, who have too 
much at stake to act dishonestly or with any duplicity ; they know 
that they are men accustomed to receive the most implicit obedi- 
ence to their orders, and that they have a force at their immediate 
command to compel obedience from the Indians, if necessary ; and 
it may be said that force is the only argument the Indian will heed. 
It is for this latter reason that the force in the Indian country 
should be increased sufficiently to overawe the Indians into subjec- 
jection, the present skeleton force being too widely scattered to 
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prevent troubles and too small to speedily suppress them when they 
arise. The resulting expense to the government would be much 
less in the end. As a warrior himself, the Indian instinctively 
looks up to the white warrior as a superior in all noble qualities to 
his fellows, and he is therefore more willing to submit to one who 
he feels has a right to command by virtue of his position and per- 
sonal qualities, than to one whom he has been taught by experi- 
ence to regard onlyas a liar and a rogue. Itis but simple truth to 
declare that army officers are the Indians’ best friends—a fact which 
the Indians themselves are conscious of and acknowledge. With 
the two brought into direct relationship and mutual interest, and 
with the army officers held directly responsible for the care and 
good conduct of the Indians, with full power to prevent or punish 
all wrongs on whichever side contemplated or committed,—if we 
would not have complete peace in the Indian country (which would 
be hoping for too much in view of the exciting causes that are 
always more or less actively at work in the development of a new 
country), we would at least have fewer wrongs committed and 
much less trouble to suppress—consequently have fewer lives lost 
and less money spent—than we have at present, and which we 
always will have while the present Indian Policy remains in opera- 
tion. James JosEpH TALBOT. 


REPUBLICANISM IN CHILI. 


LL monarchies have not developed into the same constitu- 
A tional form, nor have republics been all manufactured on 
one model. But whatever differences may exist elsewhere, there 
is supposed to be an intimate resemblance among the republics 
which resulted from thé successful revolt of the Spanish-American 
Colonies, and to be a sad similarity in their histories and present 
condition. To most, the mention of a South American Republic 
is suggestive only of anarchy and misrule, of military leadership 
and popular turbulence, of anything rather than of order and good 
government; while those best instructed in the recent history of 
Spanish America, can point to but few facts in rebuttal of the 
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- popular judgment, and can at most endeavor to mitigate the se- 
verity of hostile criticism, by showing how adverse to success were 
the conditions under which the institution of free government was 
attempted. Within the past few years, Mexico has been in a state 
of uninterrupted revolution. Honduras and Nicaragua have been 
at strife. Panama and the States of Columbia have been the 
scene of repeated insurrection. The President of Equador has 
been assassinated. Peru has lately emerged from a revolution 
which fortunately was sanguinary only to the chief culprits en- 
gaged, though marked by some of the most revolting phases of 
such intestinal struggles. Bolivia has seen one military president 
supplant another without resort to the ballot-box, and the usurp- 
ing president pay the penalty of his ambition by a violent death 
at the hands of a disappointed relation. The states which compose 
the confederacy of the Argentine Republic have been at strife 
among themselves, and Venezuela has maintained its character for 
turbulence. Making, thus, the tour of the Spanish Republics, we 
find Chili alone free from revolutionary agitation. But for the re- 
cent assassination of its president, Equador might have taken rank 
with Chili. The cause of its tranquility is patent. 

This so-called republic began its independent political existence 
under a military despot, General Flores, and it has ever since been 
subject to one dictator or another, either military or civii. Till 
recently, and for some years past, Garcia Moreno, a large land 
owner, ruled as autocrat over its population of a million, more or 
less, for it was not possible to estimate precisely the number of 
his Indian subjects. By means of a large army and an efficient 
system of espionage, he managed to keep down revolution and 
maintain public order and a show of public morality. He insisted 
on his officers not only fulfilling their official functions, but exhibit- 
ing a decent, moral character before the public. He, on one occa- 
sion, threatened a judge with dismissal from the bench unless he 
married ; and about the same time he banished a whole ship load 
of disreputable characters from Guayaquil to the Galapagos. He 
was wealthy, and had the good of his country, not private enrich- 
ment, at heart, and, although therefore on theoretical grounds his 
mode of government was not commendable, the result was con- 
ducive to peace and material prosperity. He necessarily made 
enemies, and they killed him at last. 
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The causes of Chili’s quietness amidst prevailing revolution are 
a more involved study, and yet one fraught with much instruction, 
and which may be pursued with some hope of arriving at a correct 
conclusion. For in small countries one can often trace effects to 
their causes and analyze results more clearly than in large commu- 
nities, where complicating influences are so muchemore numerous 
and entangled. Moreover, any constitution which diverges from 
the normal type is particularly worthy of being studied, and 
Chili is certainly one of those republics not fashioned on the re- 
cognized republican model. This being the case, one is naturally 
inclined to attribute the favorable contrast which she offers to 
other Spanish-American republics to the peculiarities in which her 
constitution differs from theirs. But due importance must be al- 
lowed this and more remote influences, which have helped to give 
her a happy preéminence. To enumerate some of these, and then 
describe the combination of real, personal freedom and security 
with undue governmental interference, will be our endeavor. 

Chili was the most remote, and was looked upon as the least 
valuable of the old Spanish Colonial possessions. Hence she was 
furthest removed from the corruption, private and public,—in 
morals, politics and finance,—which fostered at the head-quarters 
of the colonial despotism, Peru. Chili produced a little gold and 
silver, on which the crown levied its 5 per cent., and it supplied 
Peru with cereals, but its possession involved Spain in ceaseless 
war with the Araucanian Indians, the expense of which, added to 
that of administering government over a very sparsely scattered 
population, left an annual deficit of $700,000 in the colonial ac- 
counts. This had to be borne by the Imperial Treasury. Under 
such circumstances government money was not lavishly spent, nor 
the colonial morality consequently endangered. Santiago is rapidly 
gaining on Lima in wealth and too rapidly in luxury, but the good 
effects of early poverty are still apparent. 


Chili lies without the tropics; its European population was 
always moderately industrious and thrifty, and its Indians, though 
half enslaved under a system of serfdom, were not so barbarously 
treated as in Peru. As they were numerous enough to till the 
narrow strips of cultivatable soil that borders its snow-fed moun- 
tain streams, and to work its ill-developed mines of gold and cop- 
per, there was not the same inducement to introduce the negro 
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as existed in Peru and Spain’s northern dependencies, for there the 
partial extirpation of the native population by cruelty was early 
effected, and the climate, even where not deadly to the white, was 
everywhere so enervating that the Spaniard, disinclined to labor 
under the most favorable surroundings, did not attempt to work, 
and was, therefore, driven to fill the place left vacant by his mur- 
dered Indians with savages from the same latitude on the African 
continent. Chili has, therefore, escaped that deplorable intermix- 
ture of race which has undoubtedly hindered the progress of con- 
stitutional government in Peru. There you find emancipated 
negroes and mulattoes, with the hatreds and traditions of slavery 
as their guiding and impelling principles; an Indian population, 
with the memories of Spanish brutality and an innate love of war, 
making them willing soldiers of any leader who will promise them 
an opportunity of wreaking their vengeance on the whites; the pas- 
sionate but indolent breeds which result from the mixture of these 
inauspicious materials; Spaniards, incapable of governing them- 
selves well at the best of times, but rendered doubly so by a long 
training under a colonial regime, which forbade them exercising 
the simplest functions, legislative, executive or judicial ; and, lat- 
terly, a considerable infusion of Chinese. These are the elements 
of Peruvian society, out of which the revolutionary leader draws 
his material. What wonder that revolution is chronic, and that 
during the first forty-four years of Peruvian “ independence” the 
old vice-regal palace in Lima was occupied by fifty-three chiefs of 
the state, six only of whom owed their office to popular election! 

The Chilian aborigines, once conquered, evinced sufficient inde- 
pendence and intelligence to make a valuable laboring class; and 
the Spaniard, who chose the sterile hills of Northern Chili, or the 
cold and rainy forests of the South, if he was not before of hardier 
stuff, was sure to soon become a better settler than he who made 
his home amidst the tropical luxury of Quito and Peru. And as 
beside the Spaniard, and the mixed Spaniard and Indian, there are 
in Chili no other races, there is a corresponding immunity from 
the complications which incongruous races, with their incompatible 
habits and ideas, introduce into government. 

Again, the physical nature of the country has, to a certain ex- 
tent, determined its social condition,by favoring the system of large 
proprietorships, originally introduced. “The prominent Spaniards 
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who settled in Chili received from the government immense tracts 
of country, including generally ninety per cent. of mountain side 
and ten per cent. of rich valley land. The mountains were and 
are, even in Central Chili, almost sterile, producing only a scanty 
crop of herbage and evergreen shrubs, and therefore utterly value- 
less to their proprietor, unless he possesses vast herds of cattle, 
which roam over them in an almost savage state. Under these 
circumstances, the grants were valuable only to the wealthy. They 
have not, as a rule, been cut up into small holdings, nor are they 
likely to be. Their owners, though not entrusted with power in 
the colonial days, prided themselves on their Spanish descent and 
were thoroughly saturated with Spanish notions of government; 
thus, when the revolution occurred, and they reluctantly threw off 
allegiance to the Spanish crown, their wealth gave them supreme 
prominence in the councils of the new nation. and this they used 
to shape the constitution of their country as nearly as possible on 
a Spanish model. As the model was not democratic, the new con- 
stitution was as little so. 

With the details of the Chilian war of independence we have 
not to do—suffice it to say, that so tenacious were the upper 
classes of their connection with old Spain, that the revolution had 
lasted for eight years, and Spain had, by the brutality of her 
agents, done her best to alienate her friends, before the patriots 
dared to avow, without fear of losing the sympathy of the most 
influential section of the people, that their object was entire inde- 
pendence. During those eight years they had pretended to be 
fighting for the rightful sovereign of the Peninsula, Ferdinand the 
Seventh; but Spanish officials, military and civil, regarded any 
arrogation of independence on the part of colonists, no matter on 
whose behalf they exercised it, as rank rebellion, and treated it as 
such. After the declaration of independence, followed fourteen 
years of dictatorships, constitution-making and revolutions till, in 
1832, the existing constitution was adopted. 

From the first there have been a liberal party, anxious to make 
a republic on ultra-theoretical republican principles; a conserva- 
tive party, determined, if there must be a republic, to fashion it as 
unlike a republic as may be; and a powerful church party, sym- 
pathizing, of course, with the conservatives, but not averse to 
uniting with the radicals to gain a purpose. 
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The earliest constitutions were so conservative that the Senate 
was virtually a House of Lords. But in 1828 the liberals were 
in power and framed a constitution on liberal theories, subject, 
however, to revision. Their reign was short, for before the revi- 
sion was effected the conservatives had recovered office, impressed 
their ideas on the constitution as finally accepted, and have used 
its provisions to maintain themselves in power ever since. 

With the passage of the constitution of 1832, the stable history 
of the Chilian republic begins. No dictator has since then occu- 
pied the presidential chair; no presidential election has been car- 
ried by force of arms, although twice, in 1851 and again in 1859, 
revolutionary attempts were made to overthrow the constituted 
government; congress has never been intimidated nor the choice 
of the people overtly interfered with. These results, so exceptional 
in the history of South American republics, are due to the general 
influences above enumerated, combined with the fact that, almost 
contemporaneously with the passage of the constitution, a national 
guard was created to take the place of a large standing army; and 
further, to the fact, that the influential men of Chili have generally 
been civilians, not military men as in Peru, the headquarters of the 
old Spanish military force. 

The conservative tendencies of those who framed the constitu- 
tion are emphatically expressed in the address with which President 
Prieto presented it to the people. He says, of those who were 
entrusted with the task, “ They had no other aim than your inter- 
ests, and to advance them they endeavored to lay down rules for 
the administration of government adapted to your special circum- 
stances. Setting aside theorics, which are as visionary as they are 
impracticable, they have fixed their attention on discovering the 
best means of securing forever public order and tranquility against 
the risks of party strife, to which heretofore they have been ex- 
posed.” These visionary and impracticable theories were, of 
course, the democratic constitutions in vogue elsewhere. The 
Chilian constitution is therefore avowedly of a different stamp. 

The supreme executive office is the President’s. Should he 
die during his term of office, or be unavoidably absent from the 
country, the Minister of the Interior fills his post. The President 
is assisted by Ministers of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, War, Ma- 
rine, Finance and Justice, who have seats in the House by virtue 
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of their office, whether members or not, and may take part in the 
debates, but may not vote—a kind of compromise between the 
dependent relation of the English cabinet officers to the House, 
and the complete independence of the American. The members 
of council having seats in the House, though not responsible to it, 
are more under the influence of its opinion, its favor or disfavor, 
than are the American Secretaries, and therefore the changes in 
the Cabinet are much more frequent than in the United States. 
The President addresses the House through his ministers, except 
at the opening of Congress, when he delivers his message in per- 
son. He also must consult a council of state on certain questions, 
and may consult it on all. In making appointments he chooses 
whom he will for all important posts, such as ministers, plenipo- 
tentiaries, 7ztendentes and Governors; but must submit all inferior 
nominations to the Senate. One would think, if the intention 
were to limit his power, the orders would have been reversed. 
Then, again, his power of veto is even more effectual than that of 
the President of the United States. If a measure passed by both 
houses does not meet with his approval, it cannot come up at all 
for discussion again the same session, but it may, within two years 
following, be passed over his veto by atwo-third vote. His powers 
are therefore very analogous to those of the President of the United 
States, and, though somewhat more extensive and absolute, not 
essentially greater than those of the British executive. 

The functions of the House of Deputies are to all intents and 
purposes the same as those of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Senate, as in the United States, is intended to 
act as a check on the executive, by sharing with it certain of its 
executive powers. The Houses are divided into government and 
opposition sections, who vote under party leadership, and as small 
an infusion of independent members as in other legislative bodies. 
But party tactics vary sometimes from those adopted in other de- 
liberative assemblies. For instance, in 1871, when the writer was 
in Chili, the Houses met according to law on June Ist. On July 25th, 
the election for President, or rather for members to compose the 
electoral college, was to take place; it was consequently inconvenient 
to government that questions should be put by the opposition either 
as to the part government officials were taking in the canvass or 
in any matters, the answer to which might be turned to the dis- 
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advantage of the official candidate. The government therefore 
adopted a method, worthy of being classed among the means, 
not less objectionable, in vogue elsewhere, of quashing disagreable 
enquiries. They kept so many of their adherents out of the House, 
each sitting, that there rarely was a quorum. 

So far there is considerable likeness between the institutions of 
Chili and those of England or the United States, but in the internal 
government of the country this resemblance entirely ceases. Bya 
thorough system of centralization, government, if it does not man- 
age the municipal affairs of the country, so effectually controls 
them in their minutest details, as to be cognizant of and influence 
all that goes on from end to end of the land. The Spanish system 
of internal politics is more retained in all its purity and stands in 
glaring contrast to so much else which is the reverse of Spanish. 

According to Chap. IX., Art. 115 of the Constitution, the 
territory of Chili is divided into Provinces, the Provinces into Depart- 
ments, the Departments into Sub-delegations and the Sub-delega- 
tions into districts. (1.) The superior government of each Province 
in all branches of the administration, resides in an /ntendente, who 
is to exercise the government in accordance with the laws and in 
obedience to the orders and instructions of the President of the 
Republic, of whom he is the natural and immediate agent. (2.) 
The government of each Department resides in a Governor, sub- 
ordinate to the /utendente of the Province. (3.) The Sub-delega- 
tions are ruled by Swd-delegados, subordinate to the Governor of 
the Department and nominated by him. (4.) Each District is 
under an Inspector, nominated by and receiving his instructions 
through the Sud-delegados. 

There is thus a series of government officials, centering in the 
President and distributed to the smallest division of the country,— 
sitting as presiding officers of all municipal councils,—without 
whose sanction the simplest municipal act cannot be performed nor 
a municipal tax levied; whose duty it is to watch over the judges 
and report any irregularity in their conduct, and to inform their 
superiors of all that comes before the courts of any public interest ; 
whose first care, one may well believe though the law does not pre- 
scribe it, must be to note the political proclivities of every influen- 
tial man within their ken, and to take such steps as are deemed 
best to frustrate his plans if adverse, or further them if the reverse. 
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Instances often occur, in the nature of things, of fussy officials 
transgressing the law and infringing on private rights. Some 
years ago the small-pox was raging in the Province of Atacama 
in the extreme north of Chili, and there was a scarcity of vaccine. 
The /utendente of Valparaiso—three hundred miles away—sup- 
plied the deficiency by sending a cargo of newly vaccinated child- 
ren with their mothers to the infected district, without the slightest 
regard to the convenience of the mothers or the welfare of the babies. 
He thought he was justified in sacrificing the comfort and perhaps 
safety of the few, when by doing so he served the many. Usually, 
the victim of such officialism submits rather than assert his rights 
by law, which undoubtedly is framed to protect the personal rights 
of the individual and is generally fairly administered. 

However much control the law allows the Jtendente and his 
subordinates in the administration of municipal affairs, the law 
of elections has most stringent provisions against official inter- 
ference; but it is amusing to note the precision with which the 
law forbids the /utendente or governor even entering the municipal 
hall while the election boards are consulting, and yet watch the 
thousand and one ways in which the officials, unofficially and even 
officially, support their favorites. 

Such an army of government officers, each grade, as it ap- 
proaches more intimately to the people, increasing in number, and 
each so completely subservient to the grade above for appointment 
and maintenance in office, of course makes the central government 
supreme. The President of the country, the 15 /xtendentes of Pro- 
vinces, the 53 governors of Departments, the host of Sub-delegados 
and the swarm of Inspectors, all acting under one impulse and 
with the same aim, with supreme control over the municipalities, 
holding the judges of all but the supreme court in awe, render 
the central government so powerful, especially in election times, 
that opposition to its candidate is almost hopeless. Of course, gov- 
ernment repudiates bringing forward any candidate, and in the 
most positive manner forbids its servants directly or indirectly 
using their position to influence the election; but, supposing the 
government to be sincere, its officers have too great an interest in 
the result to be obedient. 

The framers of the constitution looked upon universal suffrage 
as one of those visionary and impracticable theories to be avoided, 
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and therefore imposed as qualifications, that voters should be able 
to read and write, and should possess a certain income or quantity of 
property, the amount to be fixed anew every ten years. In 1871, the 
rate was fixed for the northern provinces, where wages were high, at 
a revenue of $200 a year, or the possession of immovable property 
worth $1,000, and for the southern provinces, where wages were 
low, at one-half the above amounts. An education qualification is 
unquestionably a wise one, and the property qualification is high 
enough to exclude from the suffrage the ignorant farm and mine 
laborers, but to admit the artisan classes. The result is that, ina 
population of 1,782,599, there are only 41,208 voters, or I in 43. 
If no other good resulted, at least greater economy and certainty 
attends elections by this curtailment of the popular vote, for, inas- 
much as almost every voter below the condition of a professional 
man sells his vote for a cash payment, it is cheaper to buy 20,000 
than 200,000 votes, and the issue can, with somewhat greater cer- 
tainty, be counted on. But only with somewhat greater certainty, 
by no means with assured certainty! For even if the briber had the 
41,200 qualification tickets in his pocket, it would by no means 
follow that when he handed them back to the owners for use they 
could vote as they had been paid for doing. The utter venality of 
the lower class of voters shows only too clearly how insensible 
they are of the duties attaching to their privilege, and explains 
only too palpably the utter failure of democratic institutions in 
other Spanish-American republics, where through universal suffrage, 
the masses have had control. Questionable as the system is any- 
where—its evils may be mitigated, as in the United States, by the 
general intelligence and honesty ot so many of those who exercise it, 
but to confer the suffrage, as in Peru, on nations of Indians and 
liberated blacks who have never even seen others in the practice 
and enjoyment of liberty and liberal institutions, the wise men who 
framed the Chilian Constitution might well call a yielding to vision- 
ary and wxpracticable theories. 

Six months before an election, boards are formed in every 
municipality to examine the qualifications of electors and give them 
tickets, and then and subsequently every possible precaution is 
prescribed to ensure purity and fairness. All which checks and 
counter-checks may be read of in the law of elections; but how 
they work can only be judged of by watching the progress of a 
contest. 
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For President, in 1871, there were brought forward by the Con- 
servatives, Senor Errasuriz, and by the Liberals, Senor Urmeneta; 
the former an unflinching, stern politician of the ultra Conservative 
party, who, when in office under the previous administration, had 
shown himself tyrannical and in every sense illiberal; the latter, 
the richest man in Chili, who had never taken any part in politics, 
but was flattered by the Liberals into running and paying for the 
honor of doing so. Senor Errasuriz, if not the government candi- 
date, was at any rate the candidate supported by all, whether in 
office or out, who supported the government, and therefore every 
Intendente, Governor, Subdelegado and Inspector, in his private ca- 
pacity, wished him well, and did his best to serve him. The 
Chilian fleet, whose officers were known to be tainted with liberal- 
ism, was sent to sea. The superintendent of the Government 
Railway gave his employees a very strong hint of how they ought 
to vote, and even the collector of customs in Valparaiso was so 
indiscreet as to threaten his officers with dismissal if they opposed 
his choice, an act no papers reprehended more strenuously than 
the Conservative organs. All through the country cases occurred, 
even of the imprisonment of opponents under charges which could 
not be looked into till after election day ; and when election day 
came round, the last act of the farce was played. As a rule, at 
the polls the government candidate was carrying the day, but 
when there was a doubt, for the ballot does not there prevent the 
returning officers having a very shrewd suspicion of how the vote 
is being cast, most ingenious shifts were resorted to for closing the 
poll. At one place a friend fired a gun, and the officer avowing 
his life to be in danger, shut the register; at another, when at three 
o’cloc': (the hours for voting are from 9 A. M. to 4.P. M.), he saw 
matters becoming critical, he was suddenly doubled up by a violent 
colic, and rendered utterly unable to examine another ticket. But 
these petty devices for swelling the Conservative majority were 
needless, for, as the result showed, the Liberals, after all their pre- 
tences and promises, and after making all allowances for the unfair 
advantage accruing to the Conservative candidate from official 
interference, had not strength enough to make themselves res- 
pected, far less feared. Senor Errasuriz was duly installed Presi- 
dent, and that peaceably, despite the bitter feelings that the con- 
test had excited. The Liberal leaders,—like true men—while 
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protesting in Congress against the unfair official aid which had 
helped to swell Errasuriz’s majority, admitted that they were beaten. 

The church, as we have before remarked, is an important ele- 
ment in all political calculations. Monti, who was President from 
1851 to 1861, tried to free himself from its trammels, but it imme- 
diately and without scruple allied itself with its natural enemies 
and obliged him to come to terms. Errasuriz used it to carry his 
election, and it used all its manifold influences and machinery to 
help him, machinery such as it brings into play amongst still freer 
peoples to work its purposes, and other appliances which it reserves 
for more docile flocks than are found on the Northern hemisphere. 
For instance, the Rzvista Catolica, the clerical organ, could not 
content itself with giving a very bad character to all the leading 
Liberals, but did not hesitate to publish on the eve of Erassuriz’s 
elections, the details of a Liberal conspiracy to murder the Arch- 
bishop of Santiago, and other prominent ecclesiastics, a charge 
too ridiculous to influence the intelligent, but well calculated to 
inflame the large class in whose minds bigotry fills the place of 
reason and of every other faculty. The influence of the church is, 
however, waning with the diffusion of higher education and under 
the real liberty which is enjoyed, and it was the opinion of all 
Errasuriz’s more enlightened supporters that he would throw over 
the clergy as soon as they had served his turn, for they believed 
he had too much decision of character to be their wiiling tool, and 
too much courage ever to sue for peace, once the war should be 
declared. Events have justified anticipation. He had not been 
long in power before an occasion of difference arose. The clergy 
refused to bury one of his generals, who had neither lived nor died 
in the odor of sanctity. He commanded them to forego their 
scruples. As they still refused, he compelled them by force of 
arms to obey. 

A good deal of ground has been won from the church in the 
past, but more will have to be yielded. The fifth article of the 
Constitution reads as follows: “The religion of the Republic of 
Chili is the Roman Catholic Apostolic, to the exclusion of the 
public exercise of any others.” Nothing could be more explicit. 
Nevertheless, the American Presbyterian Church sent out a clever 
active man to Valparaiso,a Mr. Trumbull, of Connecticut, who soon 
gathered a congregation and proceeded to build a church. The 
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clergy thereupon memorialized Government, Government referred 
it to the J/utendente, and the /ntendente had an interview with 
Mr. Trumbull. But it was evident to all but the clergy that, 
mean the fifth article what it may, Protestant worship, as being 
that of all the great commercial powers on whose friendship Chili 
depended for prosperity, must not be interfered with. So the /n- 
tendente reported Mr. Trumbull’s church to be private property 
inviolate. The Episcopalians then took courage and built a very 
pretty church in a very conspicuous position on a hill. Again the 
church was scandalized and remonstrated with government, and 
memorials followed in due course and number. The /ntendente 
this time sent his secretary to reconnoitre and see whether there 
wasa church atall. After wandering over the hill, he reported that 
he had seen no building witha steeple, after the recognised likeness 
of a church ; and with this answer all parties but the impracticable 
clergy were fully satisfied. Now, Protestant services in Spanish 
are held in Santiago and Copiopo. After a long struggle for the 
severance of church and state, the Liberals had the fifth article 
declared by law to mean what it did not mean, but the privilege 
had already been taken by those who wanted it, and its concession 
was therefore superfluous. 

At present, the aims of the liberals in this direction are to ob- 
tain the disestablishment of the Church and the right of civil 
marriage. The former it is hardly to be hoped they will achieve; 
for, whatever private ecclesiastical enterprise there may be in Pro- 
testant countries to take the place of State assistance, there is none 
certainly in Chili, and the result of the withdrawal of State aid 
would therefore be the lapse of the bulk of the population into 
deeper barbarism than that they now are plunged in. But the 
civil marriage agitation, it is to be hoped, will be successful. At 
present the Church licenses, enregisters and marries. Ifa Protest- 
ant wishes to marry a Catholic, he must obtain a dispensation, not 
to make his marriage ecclesiastically valid, but civilly legal. As 
the present Archbishop of Santiago will neither grant dispensa- 
tions himself nor allow his subordinate bishops to do so, the un- 
happy couple has to wait till the Papal Legate in Rio, is heard from. 
Formerly the facilities were greater, as the archbishop granted 
dispensations for $2,000, but as his Lordship of Serena married for 
half that price, Serena became the trysting place of all who, des- 
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pite the apostle’s wise warning, determined on being “ unequally 
yoked.” 

A significant instance occurred in 1871, of the extremities to 
which the clergy will drive matters. They were jubilant over 
Errasuriz’s success, when a deputy of the House applied for a 
dispensation to marry his cousin. He was informed that there was 
no objection to giving him the customary dispensation to marry 
within the forbidden degree, but that they would not grant a 
license to marry any one till he publicly retracted irreverent ex- 
pressions he had used in the House against the Christian religion. 

He appealed from one ecclesiastical authority to another, pro- 
ducing his certificate of baptism; but he was always met with the 
unanswerable argument, that, as marriage is a sacrament of the 
Church, it can only be administered to believers, and therefore not 
to him. At length he called his kinsfolk and political friends to- 
gether, and before them all, and calling Heaven to witness, he and 
his cousin declared their intention of being man and wife and 
promised mutual fidelity. 

The Liberal party, though small, is far from powerless. It is 
composed principally of professional men, some of them highly 
educated and well versed in foreign politics; but, as might be ex- 
pected, driven to entertain extreme views by the obstinate resist- 
ance of their opponents to all changes. Among their victories 
they have carried an amendment of the constitution by which the 
presidential term of office is extended to six years, (it was five 
years), and the President is ineligible for reélection. The second 
election has always been such a travesty that the change was highly 
desirable. Were there a responsible ministry, it would be well 
that the presidential term should be extended indefinitely, but it is 
decidedly detrimental to political morality that periodical recur- 
rences should take place of such a burlesque of a free election as 
these reélections generally are, both in North and South America. 

But although the Liberal party acts as a wholesome stimulus 
and corrective on the Conservative, it is, perhaps, as well it should 
not attain power. Considering the means the governing party has 
of maintaining itself, there is little reason to apprehend that it 
will; but, once in office, its ranks would be swelled by many who 
now stand aloof and who would be unworthy allies. The large 
flock of penniless lawyers and notaries, who, there as elsewhere, 
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have no interests at stake which the prosperity of the country 
enhances, care not whom they join, what measures they support, 
nor to what devices they descend, provided only there be spoil to 
plunder, and this is found only in the wreck of badly governed 
countries. In contra-distinction to this class of political freebooters, 
it must be said for the men who have ruled Chili for over forty 
years and rule her still, that they have not sought office for the 
sake of its emoluments, lawful or unlawful. They consider them- 
selves as endowed with a divine right to rule ; they call themselves 
an aristocracy and do not pretend that Chili is other than an oli- 
garchy ; they use, it must be confessed, improper means to main- 
tain themselves in power, but the wrong they commit is, in part, 
expiated by the use they make of the power when they hold it. 
Perhaps their very faults have helped to save their country; for 
while the Conservatives have thus held power despotically, the in- 
justice done their opponents has tended to swell the opposition 
ranks. But, what is better still, the long enforced restraint the 
Liberal party has had to impose upon itself, has taught its leaders 
some habits of self-government and of honor, the most valuable en- 
dowments a party, whether in opposition or in power, can possess. 

How far the material prosperity of the country is due to its po- 
litical institutions, how far to other causes, it is difficult to determine, 
But certain it is that great advancement in population, wealth, re- 
finement and education has been made, not’ in Chili only, but 
throughout South America. Take the following statistics, as indica- 
tive of Chili's condition at the commencement of the present 
decade, socially and commercially. There were 32 public hospitals 
and numerous dispensaries, at which 283,327 sick received aid; a 
lunatic asylum, a well conducted penitentiary and 16 asylums 
for orphans and the destitute. Government sypports a university, 
having on its staff of professors men famous the world over in 
science and literature, and two lyceums, which give a higher educa- 
tion to 3,581 students; a normal school, a school of arts et metiers, 
for the education of mechanics, and 1,000 public schools, giving 
elementary instruction to about 50,000 children, at a cost to gov- 
ernment of nearly $400,000 yearly. Chili maintains 55 news- 
papers and literary periodicals, conducted with remarkable literary 
skill and able to pay well for contributions. The famous Spanish 


orator Castelar, was a special correspondent of the Santiago Ferro- 
carril. 
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In 1867 the imports were valued at ; ; $24,863,478 
a “exports “ “ ; : 30,686,930 
Of the exports, agricultural products yielded . 11,347,599 
“ “ mine ; 18,724,587 
as . sundries . 616,745 

A country cannot be badly governed which in five years has in- 
creased its agricultural exports from $3,604,685 to $11,347,599; 
whose taxes amount to only $7.22 per head of the population, and 
whose public debt reaches only $31,389,492, a great part of which 
is represented by railroads and telegraph lines, owned by govern- 
ment. 

As already remarked, it has been customary to class all the 
Spanish-American Republics in one category, and to look on one 
and all as given over to irremediable turbulency and as sinking 
into barbarism, and it is in some quarters customary to attribute 
all the evils which have befallen these naturally favored lands to 
the premature adoption of a republican form of government. It is, 
however, unfair to the South American people to refuse to look 
beyond the broils of the professional politician—broils that there 
take more serious shape than they do elsewhere, but which are, 
nevertheless, but commotions confined to politicians, the army and 
the large vagrant class, and which, though they affect trade and all 
the interests of the nation, are not shared in by the people at 
large. And it is as unfair to attribute to republicanism all the 
evils which have resulted from independence, but to overlook the 
progress which every one of these new nations has made under free, 
call them even sometimes licentiously liberal, institutions. 

Spain ruled South America for nearly three hundred years. 
Her policy was to use her dependencies for the enrichment solely 
of the mother country, and, by bestowing all government appoint- 
ments of any value or importance on nominees from Old Spain, to 
keep the colonists in a condition of political childhood. No foreign 
ships might trade with her colonial ports; a native born colonist 
rarely held the post even of a judge. How then could people 
brought up in such political ignorance and helplessness, be expected 
to attain to the position, at one stride, of orderly, law-abiding na- 
tions? Even supposing there had been the homogeneity of race 
which there was in the revolting united colonies of North America, 
instead of the ill-assorted ingredients we have described as existing, 
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for instance, in Peru, how expect the South Americans, who had 
never known liberty, to exercise the restraints of self-government, 
as did the people of the United States, born, bred and brought up 
in the exercise of freedom ? 

Spain ruled South America for about 300 years, and at the 
expiring of her rule: 

New Granada had a population of 1,400,000; 50 years of freedom 

has increased this to 2,750,000. 

Quito (now Equador), had a population of 585,000; 50 years of 

freedom has increased this to 1,000,000. 

Bajo and Alto Peru (now Peru and Bolivia), had a population of 

2,600,000; 50 years of freedom has increased this to 5,550,000. 
Buenos Ayres had a population of 600,000; 50 years of freedom 

has increased this to 1,410,000. 

Chili had a population of 500,000; 50 years of freedom has in- 

creased this to 2,000,000. 

Paraguay had a population of 400,000; 50 years of freedom has 

increased this to 1,337,000. 

During the same period, Spain has hardly increased in population 
at all. 

Nor is it only in increase of population that progress has been 
made. Railroads now connect every important sea port of Peru, 
Chili and Buenos Ayres with the interior, and a line has been sur- 
veyed across the Chilian Andes and unites by rail the South At- 
lantic with the South Pacific. The telegraph long ago brought 
Montevideo into speaking distance with Valparaiso; nearly every- 
where life and property are safe—everywhere more so than in 
Spain, Southern Italy and Greece. A comparison in these respects 
with the mother country, shows that while the Spaniards in 
Spain, under the retrogressive influence of the old monarchical in- 
stitutions, sunk lower and lower, Spaniards, in South America, 
under the impulse of free institutions, if they have not set the 
world an example of good government, have at least shown how 
freedom, even when degenerating into license, is on the whole 
better than political slavery. The removal of all restrictions on 
trade gave free scope to native and foreign enterprise, and the es- 
tablishment of parliamentary government has tended to create 
among the thinking classes a real interest in the welfare of the 
country, and to excite that feeling of individual importance, to 
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which no doubt the United States of North America owes its 
unparalleled progress. While, in both North and South America, 
there has been bad and corrupt government, almost without par- 
allel, there has been something in the form of government which 
has not only left room for individual exertion, but encouraged it. 
The interest then attaching to the study of the Republican In- 
stitutions of Chili centres in the fact that there an attempt was 
made to limit the reaction certain to follow the removal of all po- 
litical disabilities of Spanish colonial rule, and the bestowal suddenly 
of political freedom on whilom political slaves. The means adopted 
to do so, namely the contraction of the suffrage and the retention 
of the centralizing system of Old Spain, may not have been the 
best that could have been chosen. But the preéminent tranquility 
of Chili, amidst the revolutionary turmoil of the other Spanish re- 
publics, favors the conclusion that she owes her prosperity, in part 
if not altogether, to the constitutional peculiarities which distin- 
guish her from them. J. Doue.as, Jr. 





THE DOCTRINE OF PERSISTENCE OF INDIVIDUAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 


RECENT argument in favor of the independent existence of 
A a soul and its immortality, based on the principles of modern 
science,* amounts to an attack on the doctrine rather than a vin- 
dication of it; for, resting the hypothesis of the persistence of 
consciousness on the evidences of the persistence of matter and 
force, the advocate of personal or individual immortality necessa- 
rily refutes his own theory. 

If consciousness is persistent only in the sense in which matter 
and energy are believed to be persistent, what becomes of zdivid- 
ual consciousness? The constant production of new forms in 
nature results from the continuous redrrangement of the same 
molecules of matter which have constituted preexisting forms. 


«« Imperial Ceesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 





* Radical Fallacy of Materialism : Popular Science Monthly, July, 1878. 
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The principle of the indestructibleness of matter involves that 
of its uncreatableness, while the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy, as well as that of its inseparableness from matter, also ex- 
cludes the idea of the creation of force. 

If these principles are to be applied to consciousness, we must 
infer an unvarying quantity of “the substance of consciousness ’’** 
coming and going, appearing and reappearing, in an endless suc- 
cession of individual organisms; just as the sum of the energies 
in the universe is constant and unvarying, though its manifestations 
are as changing as the lights and shades on a grass-covered lawn 
under the wind-tossed, sun-bathed foliage above. 

Such a proposition is not only undemonstrable and even un- 
thinkable, but it has no advantage over so called materialism, since 
it is equally opposed to the idea of immortality, or the persist- 
ence of individual consciousness. 

The individuality of an organism is like that of a fountain; it 
is preserved so long as the various parts concerned in its production 
maintain certain relations to each other. The molecules of water, 
rising and falling in continuous flow, are never the same for two 
consecutive moments; the play of the sunlight on the spray is ever 
shifting, and its manifestations of beauty are modified by the pass- 
ing cloud, by the push of the breeze—in short, by every change in 
environment to which its nature renders it capable of responding ; 
but so long as the water continues to rise and fall, so long as the 
conditions essential to its existence are maintained, it is recognized 
as the same fountain—as having a certain sort of individuality. The 
intricacy in which the author of the article referred to attempts to 


involve the relations of matter, energy and consciousness, is easily 
resolvable ; for, in saying that “no one of these can be known 
without the other,” it is admitted that we have to deal with matter 
and its properties only; and the previous remarkable. statements 
that “the self-existence of energy has been substantiated,” and 


that “ motion is no longer considered a condition or state of mat- 
ter,” are therein flatly contradicted. ° 

While the various modes of motion are regarded as manifesta- 
tions of the various kinds and conditions of matter, the converse 
of this proposition 1s also true; and the existence of matter may, 
with equal correctness, be regarded as an inference from force— 


** Loc. Cit. 
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force being a general expression for all those properties of matter by 
which it acts on matter outside itself; action implies an agent— 
force implies matter; neither matter nor force can be described 
except in terms of the other ; and consciousness (as convincingly 
argued by Lewes*) can be characterized only as the subjective as- 
pect of force, recognizable by the conscious subject alone—the 
individual animal or man who experiences it. 

No person can pronounce as to the existence of consciousness in 
another ; by certain signs we judge of its presence or absence, but 
not infallably, since, as in catalepsy, the subject of it may be con- 
scious, but incapable of manifesting to others the signs of 
consciousness. 

This manifestation of matter differs from other kinds of force, 
only in the experience of the conscious subject. The accepted 
signs of consciousness are, to the observer, simply redctions of 
matter—the response of the organism under the stimulus of some 
force. 

From the point of view of the conscious subject, consciousness 
may perhaps be said to have “an independent existence,” if by 
this it be meant that consciousness is suz generis, and distinct from 
other properties of matter; but if it be meant that consciousness 
is independent of the organism which experiences it, then the prop- 
osition is a pure assumption—without illustration in fact, and un- 
demonstrable even by argument. 

The declaration that “matter, energy and consciousness are 
distinct but incomprehensible existences,” negatives itself. If in- 
comprehensible, we are not warranted in pronouncing them distinct; 
since, in that incomprehensible region which lies beyond the com- 
prehensible limit, they may for all we know blend into unity. 

This subject is put in as clear a light as its obscure nature will 
permit in the work of Lewes, referred to above. He says: “A 
nervous excitation is not transformed into a sensation; the neural 
process and the feeling are one and the same process, viewed under 
different aspects. From the physical and objective side, it is a 
neural process; from the psychological or subjective side, it is a 


sentient process. * * * What we call the conditions, are the fac- 
tors.” 


* Problems of Life and Mind, by G, H. Lewes. 
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All phenomena which come within the sphere of knowledge, 
whether phenomena of consciousness or otherwise, must be com- 
prehended in the expression—matter and its manitestations—since 
knowledge is inexorably limited by these boundaries; and if this 
be “ materialism,” the radical mistake lies in attempting to prove 
anything else. Such a doctrine is not, however, properly designa- 
ted as an zs; it is only a recognition of the limits of knowledge. 

While it may be true that “ we can not conceive of a motion as 
a passion or a sensation,’’ we nevertheless have no knowledge of 
motion except as a sensation; and whether we talk of “feeling 
coming in when certain forms of matter and modes of energy are 
present,” or whether we speak of consciousness as “a product of 
organization,” the facts remain the same: viz., that certain combi- 
nations of matter manifest consciousness, and certain others do 
not ; that the degree and kind of consciousness vary with the vary- 
ing conditions of the organism ; that consciousness may be sus- 
pended or destroyed by apparently slight modifications of the 
conditions on which it is thus shown to depend. 

The terms ‘ conscious’ and ‘unconscious’ are loosely employed 
in common life, and the so-called unconsciouness of sleep is only a 
lower grade of consciousness, which may depend either upon a con- 
dition of diminished sensitiveness of brain tissue, or merely upon the 
absence of those stimuli which serve to keep the brain up toa certain 
degree of activity. This condition, so far from proving the inde- 
pendent nature of consciousness, shows it to be the contingent of 
a neural process—the subjective expression of a physical condition 
of the matter of the organism. This two-sided nature of what 
may be called psycho-physical phenomena has been proved by re- 
peated experiments ; the slightest production of consciousness, as 
the recognition of a person entering the presence of the subject 
of the experiment, being accompanied by increased blood-supply 
to the brain (as indicated by the plethysmograph) and by increased 


production of heat, as shown in the experiments of Dr. Lom- 
bard.* 


Although the manifestations which belong to the waking state 
—the signs of consciousness—are wanting during sleep, a stimulus 
of sufficient power at once calls out a reaction which is recogniza- 
ble by the observer as an evidence of consciousness; and there is 


* New York Med. Journal ; June, 1867. 
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neither fallacy nor inaccuracy in saying that a sleeper is awakened,— 
that is, that consciousness is excited—by a stimulus which may arise 
outside the body, as an alarm of fire, or within the body, as a sen- 
sation of hunger, pain, etc. The stimulus calls out a neural reiac- 
tion, the obverse of which reiiction is conscious sensation. 

Consciousness is a present experience of the individual subject. 
The weaving of a life-long series of separate states of conscious- 
ness into a continued experience—the life-history—depends on a 
single faculty, memory, which may be destroyed by accident or 
disease, without interfering with consciousness. 

The ideas expressed by the terms “matter” and “force” are 
abstractions. Certain forms of matter we know, and certain mani- 
festations of energy we know. We classify forms and generalize 
modes of action; but it is only individuals—whether molecules or 
suns, specs of protoplasm or philosophers—that have an actual ex- 
istence ; while the only consciousness that either fool or philosopher 
knows anything about is that which he himself experiences; even 
this he can scarcely be said to know—he only feels; and the religi- 
ous convert who, though feeble of speech, bravely attempted to 
tell his “experience,’”’ unconsciously expressed all that is known of 
the philosophy of consciousness, in these few, hesitating words: 
“ Brethren, I feel—I feel; brethren, I don’t know hovw I feel!” 

Frances Emity Wuite, M. D. 


DE LAVELEYE’S PRIMITIVE PROPERTY.* 


UR readers will recall the article which we published not so 
() long ago, in which Prof. De Laveleye of Liege discussed, 
with sympathy and some measure of agreement, the new school of 
Political Economists which has arisen in Europe, and has even won 
adherents in England and America. And perhaps they will not have 


* PRIMITIVE PkorertTy. Translated from the French of Emile De Laveleye, 
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forgotten the paper by the editor of this magazine, on “ Laveleye 
and the Kathedersocialisten,” in which the views advanced by the 
learned Belgian were submitted to examination. We recall those 
articles partly for the sake of what we have to say in the following 
review ; but also partly to avoid repeating what we then said of 
our personal obligations to Emile de Laveleye. Whatever dissent 
may be excited by any of his opinions, however widely we may 


differ from his convictions on economic questions, we can never 
forget that it is the author of L’ Economie Rurale de Belgique and 
of La Marche Monctaire, whose work is before us, and that he is 
entitled to the most respectful and grateful attention as an author 
and a man. 

Nor is the present work one which allows us to forget past ob- 
ligations. Rather, it adds to their magnitude. It is one of those 
comprehensive surveys of a whole field of freshly pursued investi- 
gations, in which the author has summarized the results reached 
by other scholars in their special minor departments, besides add- 
ing vastly from the resources of his independent and personal in- 
vestigations. What Von Maurer has brought to light as regards 
the nature of landed property in the early history of German 
institutions, Nasse in that of England, Von Harthausen in Russia, 
Bojisic in Southern Slavonia, Maine in Ireland and India, and 
Dutch students in Java,—all this and much more M. de Laveleye 
has collected with much painstaking. But he has given us large 
additions to this knowledge, from less known and accessible sources, 
and also from a personal and local study of the ad/mends of Switzer- 
land, to which Mr. E. A. Freeman had already called attention in 
his Growth of the English Constitution; and he has brought this 
huge congeries of facts in proper correlation, so that the resem- 
blances and the contrasts which exist between the institutions of 
different countries are made intelligible by running references from 
chapter to chapter. 

In point of form, however, the book is somewhat defective. 
Its chapters have the air of being independent studies, written for 
separate publication, and collected without undergoing the changes 
needed to make the book homogeneous. Nor is it easy to say on 
what principle they have been arranged, unless it be that of the 
chronological order in which they were written. First comes the 
Russian mir, then Java and India, then the ad/mends of Switzer- 
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land, then the Teutonic mark, then the Arabs and other people, 
then the peoples of antiquity,and so on. An orderly arrangement 
of all these topics would be difficult, and in a very strict sense not 
possible. But, by a very little effort, something nearer to an 
orderly arrangement might have been secured. When we find 
“the Germanic Mark”’ occupying the seventh chapter, and “the 
Mark in Holland” taking up the twenty-third, we are at a loss to 
account for the wide separation. 

The motive of the book is like most of Prof. Laveleye’s writ- 
ing; it is a criticism of the favorite positions of orthodox political 
economy. The subject furnishes excellent material for such a criti- 
cism, as even those must feel who are not prepared to go all the 
lengths that Prof. Laveleye goes in his criticism. The school of 
Adam Smith have always assumed that free individual competition 
is and from the beginning has been the natural condition of society ; 
that where anything has interfered with this, it has been a wrong- 
ful and unnatural interruption of the proper course of things, and 
generally in the nature of a monopoly for the benefit of a few per- 
sons at the expense of society at large. They have treated such 
interferences as evils to be got rid of summarily,—innovations to 
be cast out as usurpations of natural right. The theory of rent 
upon which they proceed, assumes, at every step, that there has been 
from the beginning a generally free and unrestricted competition 
for land, and that rent is and always has been the effect of that 
competition. 

The investigations of juristic antiquarians have cast these eco- 
nomical speculations into the shade. They have brought to light 
a mass of facts in regard to the most Yistant countries, which go 
to show that individual ownership of land is a thing of very mod- 
ern origin throughout Christendom ; that it can hardly be said to 
exist in most of the countries of the old world; and that traces 
and remnants of the earlier or communistic system of land tenure 
are found everywhere among those peoples who have rejected 
it. And when they enter upon the history of the measures by 
which it was abolished, in England especially, they find it to have 
been effected most commonly by a great series of usurpations on 
the part of the wealthier classes, and generally under cover of two 
false and mischievous assumptions. These are the assumption of 
the lawyers that all the imperfect rights of the tenants are innova- 
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tions upon the rights of the land-lord; and the assumption of the 
economists that a competitive rent is the only natural form of rent, 
and every other is a freak, unworthy of respect or attention. 

It is but a few years since attention was first directed to this 
subject, and the accumulation of facts in regard to it has been 
made with wonderful rapidity. They concern the most distant 
countries ; the most developed and the least advanced nations. 
The Javanese under a tropical climate, and the Esquimaux under 
the pole, are alike communists in social organization; and, while 
there are countries from which we have heard nothing as yet, the 
evidence is now so strong as to warrant the assertion, that in every 
land and every people under the sun, communism is either still 
in existence, or has formerly been so. Our own is no excep- 
tion, for the Red Man who preceded us on this soil, like his for- 
mer neighbors of Arizona, Mexico, Guatemala and Peru, is a 
communist. The vast edifices which Stephens supposed to be the 
royal palaces of some ancient but extinct race, are now known to 
have been the pucdlas of the Indians whom the Spaniards found in 
possession. The village-house of the more northern Indian was 
but an inferior structure of the same type. And even the Euro- 
pean settlers brought with them traces and reminiscences of 
European communism. The first towns in New England were 
organized after the model of the English manor, with allotments of 
plough land and wood to each settler, but with pasture lands in com- 
mon, and with the right reserved to the community to forbid the 
sale of any part of the land to any person whom they did not ap- 
prove. In our neighbor state of Delaware, there still exist common 
lands, owned by the community and cultivated for its behoof. And 
were a careful study made of the usages and customs connected 
with land tenure which linger in different parts of our country, 
these sparse instances would no doubt be supplemented by many 
others. 

The facts in regard to several of the most important of these 
new discoveries in sociology, have been placed from time to time 
before our readers. The Swiss ad/mends furnish perhaps the most 
important instance of which we have not spoken, and M. de Lav- 
eleye’s description of them deserves special attention as based in 
part upon personal observation. It is in the primitive cantons 
of the Swiss Republic, and in the Oberland of Bern, that this primi- 
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tive type of land tenure exists to the present day. Very large 
portions of those Cantons—not by any means the wholearable soil, 
however—continued to be owned by the whole community, and to 
be apportioned among its members according to certain traditional 
rules. These rules differ very greatly in different districts, and to an 
extent which makes anything like a clear description of them quite 
difficult. The cause of the difference is in some cases the local pecu- 
liarity of the district, which furnishes a larger or smaller share of 
each sort of land. In others, it is the denseness of the population 
which has made things impossible which were formerly found 
possible and are still so in other places. In other instances, it is 
the different solution which has been reached for the questions 
which must be answered by every community of this sort. 

The land which belongs to the Canton, or to the commune within 
the Canton, is of three sorts—plough land, grazing land and forest. 
The second sort is generally a/p rather than meadow, and of course 
is available only for summer use. The shares of each sort are 
made in the most various ways, but the principle that ‘each shall 
receive according to his needs,” seems to be applied most strictly 
to the forest land, and least so to the plough land. A member of 
the community ordinarily receives so much timber as he needs for 
the construction and repairs of his farm and outhouses; free graz- 
ing for all the cattle he has, or for a given number, or for as many 
as he will pay for at a low rate, the proceeds in this last case being 
for the benefit of those who have no cattle. The plough land is 
divided into shares, either equal for each household, or proportional 
to the needs of each, or larger for oné class of holders and smaller 
for another. It is claimed that these lands are as well cultivated 
as any in the country. 

Two points need to be especially noted, neither of which are 
emphasized by Prof. Laveleye. The first is that the Swiss adl- 
mends do not, like the old Teutonic mark, present us with an in- 
stance of complete communism. The benefits derived from holding 
a share in them are not adequate for the support of afamily. They 
are in some cases—and this is the utmost that is claimed—suffi- 
cient to furnish the bare necessities of living ; but, in even the most 
favorable case, they do not furnish what is needed according to the 
conventional standard of what is necessary in that primitive and 
simple-minded community. The deficit is supplied either from the 
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yield of private property, or from the results of individual labor. 
The advantage therefore resulting from the system is found in this, 
that the workman is never left absolutely destitute of support, nor 
without a stake in the common welfare. He cannot sink to the 
level of the landless, homeless and penniless “ proletariat.” 

The second point is that the conflict of the poor and the rich, 
of the have-noughts with the have-aughts, is by no means unknown 
in this communistic system of land tenure, and the tendency to- 
wards such conflict grows with the growth of society in density of 
numbers. The community of owners, of course, cannot be any 
larger than the population of the district occupied by its lands; 
but is it always to be as large? What is to be the position of the 
new-comers, of persons whose rights have been forfeited under the 
laws in force, or of those for whom the laws have made no ade- 
quate provision, in many such ways in which a leds may grow 
up alongside the original popu/us in the commune? “ Mere resi- 
dence within the commune, or even the exercise of political mem- 
bership, is not’ sufficient to constitute a title to the enjoyment of 
the communal domain ; descent from a family which has possessed 
the right from time immemorial, or at least from the commence- 
ment of the present century, being necessary. Collective succes- 
sion is based on the family; that is to say, descent in a privileged 
family gives the right to a share in the collective inheritance. In 
theory, it is the association of descendants of the original occu- 
pants of the mark continuing to enjoy what remains of its domain. 
Thus, in the same village, side by side with a group of persons 
using the commonable land, may be found inhabitants excluded 
from all the advantages which so materially improve the position 
of the former, and there are thus, as it were, two distinct com- 
munes involved one within the other. The ezsassen, or mere 
‘residents ’ as they are called, have often complained of this dis- 
tinction, which has given rise to violent struggles between the re- 
formers, who demand equal rights for all, and the conservatives, 
who endeavor to maintain the old exclusion. . . . . As there is no 
general law on the subject, the results of the struggle have not 
been everywhere the same, but generally arrangements have been 
adopted securing certain rights to the mere residents or Betsassen. 
Thus they may have firewood from the forest, but not timber. 
They may only send the young cattle, and, in some cases, one or 
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two milking cows, but no more, on the a/ps. In the allmends of 
the plain they are allowed even less; they are often entirely ex- 
cluded ; in some cases they only participate in the drawing of lots 
for the plots of cultivated land or gardens.” We see, therefore, in 
this case as in every other, the tendency of communistic societies: 
—however democratic in their inception—to develop a sharply 
marked distinction between rich and poor,—between the original 
burgess who have rights, and the new-comers who have none. But 
even within the commune itself, at least in a wide-awake business- 
like country such as Switzerland, where men’s wits have been 
sharpened by a secular struggle with nature in her sternest and 
stingiest moods, it has been found impossible to preserve equality 
of possession. The different classes of proprietors are sharply de- 
fined, and where there is a sufficient supply of any article of com- 
mon possession, the distribution is made according to the need of 
each participant. The rich man who has a large house, fine out- 
houses, and chalets on the Alps, gets a much larger share of tim- 
ber from the forest, than does the poorer man who has a lesser 
house and one poor shed to keep in repairs. Where pasturage is 
plenty, each may send out in spring all the cattle he is able to sup- 
port during the winter, or perhaps as many as thirty, and where a 
tax is levied on the cows sent, it is far below the value of the graz- 
ing. We have, therefore, ample evidence of the fact that this 
communistic land tenure furnishes no solution for the economic 
difficulties of this later age. It does not put a stop to the distinc- 
tion between rich and poor; it does not even put a check to the 
instinct which leads men to aggrandize themselves, or rather their 
families, by the exercise of accumulation. It rather makes more 
certain the struggle between the two classes, and gives to the poor 
a certain prescriptive claim upon the savings of the rich, by seem- 
ing to sanction the principle that landed property is the rightful 
possession of society only, and is generally different from pro- 
perty of other sorts. 

Chapters XIII to XVI are devoted to the description of 
family communities, which Prof. Laveleye shows to have grown 
out of village communities. As we have so recently had a de- 
scription of this type as it exists among the Southern Slavs,* we 


*See Madame d’Istria’s paper: ‘‘The Position of Women among the Southern 
Slavs,”’ in the PENN MonrtTBLY for January, 1878. 
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need only say that our author, after discussing the genesis of the 
family community, describes it as existing among the Slavs in the 
Middle Ages, in Italy, in Germany, among the Esquimaux, and else- 
where. ; 

The subsequent chapters of the book are chiefly taken up with 

the history and the theory of property,as M. de Laveleye understands 
these. These subjects are indeed treated at some length in the 
earlier chapters, but it is in these later that they are most fully and 
directly discussed. M. de Laveleye has to show what social forces 
were at work to break up the primitive equality and copartnership 
in land; to show how the communistic was succeeded by the feu- 
dal, and this again by the industrial tenure of land. In tracing 
this development, he brings before his reader a vast multitude of 
facts which strike us by their novelty, and many equally novel 
opinions, which do not equally command assent. 

M. de Laveleye praises the communistic tenure as a means to 
secure equality, and discusses its abolition under the heading, “ the 
origin of inequality in landed property.’ But he has not alleged 
any case of equality in possession within the commune. Switzerland, 
as we have seen, is no instance. Tacitus found inequality already 
characteristic of the Teutonic mark. Everywhere throughout the 
world, we find communism and inequality coexisting, and an aris- 
tocracy growing up or already well established. Take a crucial 
instance. The wkase for the abolition of Russian serfdom swept 
away the whole body of superiors, which had grown into mastership 
during the lapse of centuries. It vested the local authority in a 
startchina and starostas (mayor and aldermen) to be chosen annual- 
ly by the free votes of the mujiks (peasants) of the mr (village). 
But it is found that these officials already constitute a village aris- 
tocracy, which enriches itself by every means, and buys votes 
enough to secure continuous reelection. Their “handsome cot- 
tages, built of red brick, with substantial doors and windows,” 
stand in sharp contrast to the battered huts of the ordinary 
mujiks, and show once more that equality and liberty are not of 
kin to communism.,* 

In showing how an aristocratic class might arise, even without 
foreign conquest, in a communistic country like Germany, M. de 


* See The Russians of To-day, a book full of prejudice, but not without its value, 
on the principle Fas est doceri ab hoste. 
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Laveleye lays less stress upon the oldest method of agriculture, of 
which specimens may still be seen in the Ardennes region of Bel-. 
gium and in Southern Siberia. A community holding in posses- 
sion a large area of soil, brings about a twentieth of it under cul- 
tivation each year, without either manuring the’ soil or expen- 
ding capital on it in any other way. They simply raise the 
surface layer of the piece tobe cultivated and burn the organic 
matter contained in it, together with the natural vegetation, 
and next year they take up another part of their land.* 
It was only in later times, and with greater density of population, 
that they even got so far as the wasteful three field system, in 
which but a third of the land, instead of all but a twentieth lay 
fallow every year. But in ancient France and Germany, as in 
modern Russia, the persons who with the consent of the commu- 
nity reclaimed any portion of the wood or waste, acquired thereby 
absolute possession. There are special terms to designate such 
lands in later Latin, in old French, in German and in Anglo-Saxon ; 
while in the charters it is often expressly described as i eremo. 
Such acquisitions would be made most naturally by members of 
the mark who had already attained more wealth than their neigh- 
bors, and who could command the labor of slaves or hired servants. 
The beginnings of this aristocracy and its inequality, as our author 
admits, were within the mark itself, but he thinks it received a 
great acceleration in development from this permission to acquire 
private property outside the sark’s limits, especially as these newly 
reclaimed lands would be much less extensive, and would have to 
be cultivated by some less wasteful method than that of the mark. 
It was in them, he thinks, that the three-field system originated, 
and the first real improvements in agriculture were begun. And 
he ascribes a parallel influence to the practice of granting lands to 
the Church, which in the ninth century owned fully a third of the 
soil of France. We think he lays too much stress on this last point. 
The grants of land made to the Church were more commonly of 
waste lands as the site of monasteries, or else of the seignorial rights 


* Tacitus has described the operation very accurately in the GERMANIA: Agri pro 
numero cultorom ab universis per vices occupantur, quos mox inter se secundum digna- 
tionem partiuntur; facilitatem partiendi camporum spatia prestant. Arva per an- 
nos mutant et superest ager ; nec enim cum ubertate et amplitudine soli labore contendunt, 
ut pomaria conserant et prata separent et hortos rigent: sola terre seges imperatur. 
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established by the Frankish conquest over whole communes of 
Romanized Celts. The power of an individual holder in the mark to 
alienate his holding to the prejudice of his natural heirs, and indi- 
rectly of the whole community, did not exist among the Teutonic 
peoples, who on the one hand had no law of testament, and on the 
other regarded such holdings as inalienable by individualaction. It 
was only as the Civil Law, and its daughter the Canon Law, brought 
new ideas into currency, that the Church grew rich by playing 
upon the terrors of the deathbed. 

But to return to the rise of Teutonic aristocracies through the 
creation of individual property by new enclosures, we think M. de 
Laveleye lays too much stress upon this point. No doubt it did 
contribute in some degree to the rise of such an aristocracy, but it 
seems to us equally plain that it would have arisen without it. 
There must have been some districts in which such enclosures were 
impossible ; but we find the aristocratic constitution of society es- 
tablished everywhere. We find it beginning to exist long before 
the enclosures began; we find it adding to its numbers by other 
means, after the privilege of enclosure had become a royal pre- 
rogative, granted only to the thegns of the king’s court. The 
truth is that the weak place in the political system of our Teutonic 
and Scandinavian forefathers was exactly their communism; this 
continual submission to the will of the majority, and to the un- 
reasoning customs into which that will had crystallized, was the 
best preparation for submitting to the will of a lord of the manor. 
The process of transition to a feudal system, as elsewhere described 
by our author, exactly corresponds to what we might have ex- 
pected in the circumstances. “This transformation, which gave 
birth to a landed aristocracy and to political royalty, was accom- 
plished slowly and imperceptibly, by a series of insensible changes, 
which varied in detail in different countries, but everywhere fol- 
lowed the same general lines. . . . . In primitive societies the soil 
was regarded as the collective property of the tribe. The chief 
exercised certain administrative functions ; he led his men to battle, 
and received,as reward, the enjoyment of a domain near his house, 
and some vagueély-determined rights over the communal land or 
waste. The free men of the tribe were all proprietors on the same 
title as himself, and were completely independent of any authority 
vested in him. . . . . Next we see the authority of the chief in- 
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creasing ; the free cultivators, his equals, seek his protection and 
become his liege-men ; a certain dependence is established, ... . 
and in this dependence there are various degrees. The chief in- 
creases the number of his followers, as he grows rich . 
takes advantage of the rights he has acquired over the waste lands 
of the tribe, to establish a new class of tenants in them, who are 
entirely dependent upon him.” “Moreover, in his capacity as 
military leader, he obtained a larger share in the spoil, which 
chiefly consisted of herds, the only capital they could take from 
the vanquished. Thus the chief often had more cattle than he re- 
quired, while the rest were in want of them; and to attach his 
companions to himself, he granted them beasts under certain con- 
ditions. Thus the free man became the vassal of the chief, to 
whom he owed homage, service and payments.” This picture he 
takes, point by point, from Sir Henry S. Maine’s analysis of the 
Irish Brehon Laws, which furnish a complete account of the growth 
of society through these stages. 

M. de Laveleye, as will be seen, regards with very great liking 
these remnants of primitive land tenure. He would deplore the 
dissolution of the Russian mr or the Swiss al/mends. He em- 
phasizes everything which tells in their favor. And while he would 
not propose that private property in land be abolished, where it 
now exists, and communism be set up by law, he does regret the 
changes by which Europe passed from primitive to feudal tenures. 
He regards those changes as abnormal, as on the whole detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of mankind, and as productive of the pro- 
letariat class, whose uprising threatens the peace and good order 
of society. And he also looks for the permanent amelioration of 
the condition of the poor, to some plan of associating them in vol- 
untary communities, under the protection of law, and with equality 
and partnership in the soil they till. He sees in the Swiss a//mend, 
the germ and type of a free community, and he would rejoice to 
see its peaceful extension to other lands. 

He looks to new countries like America and Australia, to take 
preventive measures in this direction. He hopes that they “ will 
not adopt the strict and severe right of property wé have borrowed 
from Rome, and which is leading us to social strife. They should 
rather return to the traditions of their ancestors. If Western 
]European] societies had preserved equality by consecrating the 
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natural right of property, their normal development would have 
been similar to that of Switzerland. They would have escaped 
the feudal aristocracy, the absolute monarchy, and the demagogic 
democracy, with which we are threatened. The communes, in- 
habited by free men, property-holders and equals, would have been 
allied by a federal bond to form the state, and the states, in their 
turn, would have been able to form a federal union, such as the 
United States Democracies which fail to preserve equality 
of conditions, and in which two hostile classes, the rich and the 
poor, find themselves face to face, are doomed to anarchy and sub- 
sequent despotism. The recent strikes in the United States show 
that the danger there is already near the surface.” 

To part of this appeal, we have already made answer. We 
have shown that Prof. de Laveleye has no authority for identifying 
communism with either liberty or equality, that it is nowhere syn- 
onymous for equality, except in the brain of an abstract thinker 
like Fourier, and even such as he make no pretence of identifying 
it with liberty. And Prof. de Laveleye himself has shown that it 
gives no safeguard against the conflict of the rich with the poor; 
that even in his model Switzerland that conflict has gone on for 
centuries past. The difference is, that under communism the 
rights of property are often set at naught, while in its absence they 
make themselves respected. And as for the danger in the United 
States, society possesses in this country exactly the same as ina 
Swiss Canton. There, the property holders are generally in a small 
majority ; with us, they are at least two to one. 

As to saving Europe from Feudalism and all the rest of the 
historical evils, it might be worth while to ask whether that would 
have been a service to mankind. The great end of human history 
is not to secure a potato patch to whoso needs potatoes. Human 
comfort and fulness of stomach is a very good thing, but it is not 
the grandest thing on this planet. And when we measure the re- 
sults of feudalism, the conception of character, the refinement of 
manners, the embodiment of the human spirit in edifice and in en- 
terprise, which that word represents, we are impressed by the fact 
that it would take quite an area of potato-patches to outweigh them 
in the estimate of intelligent and thoughtful people. 

Nor can we see Switzerland through the rose-colored spectacles 
which our Belgian seems to wear. ‘To test her by results, she has 
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produced some excellent men, indeed, but not one of the first 
order. We cannot see that the world would have been very dif- 
ferent if she had not existed. She has been a nation of provin- 
cials, and often as full of narrowmindedness and intolerance as 
Italy herself. It was her own J. G. Zimmerman who wrote that a 
stranger had recently come to Berne in search of a tolerant and 
enlightened community, and, after staying ten days, had gone to 
Lisbon. Nor can we unite in holding up her normal course of de- 
velopment in glorious contrast to the abnormal history of Europe, 
filled as it is with St. Louis and Henri Quatres, Luthers and Bos- 
suets, Shakespeares and Calderons. But the climax is capped when 
the most demagogic democracy of the world is contrasted with 
the rest of the world as now in danger of demagogic democracy. 

But, even supposing that this primitive type of property could 
do all that is claimed for it, in ensuring present comfort to the many 
and safety to society, it would be still wise for Americans to reject 
it and folly for anybody to accept it. The great end of history, as 
Hegel said in an inspired moment, is human liberty, the liberty of 
the spirit. Every step in the world’s history has led into that. 
Every temporary form of oppression, feudalism and despotism not 
excepted, were stepping stones to it,—were themselves, indeed, 
a sort of deliverance from worse though less obvious despotisms. 
Are we to seek liberty by going back to an early, a primitive stage 
of a great process, and thus necessitate our own passage through 
the same stages of distress and difficulty? Or are we to count 
ourselves the heirs of all the ages, and read our names in every 
charter of human rights which has already been won by suffering 
and blood? This is our choice; and one of these charters is that 
great utterance of the Civil Law, worthy to be written beside 
the Ten given at Sinai—Nemo in communione invitus adetincri po- 
test. 

Nor can we concede to the advocates of communism that it is 
selfish individualism merely which is at war with the communistic 
society or association. It is not the individual, but the family, 
which rends it asunder. We have had communistic associations 
without number established on our own soil. They have had all 
the motives which Prof. de Laveleye depends on for their success. 
But, of all that thus arose, one type and only one remains, the 
communism which rejects the family relationship. All those which 
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allowed people to call each other by the names of parent and child, 
brother and sister, husband and wife have been rent into pieces by 
those names, just as the banyan seed dropped into the chinks of 
some massive Hindoo temple, if it sprouts and strikes root, will 
finally hurl those massive blocks to the ground. _ It is only the 
celibate monks, the celibate Shakers, and—strange juxtaposition ! 
—the Free Lovers of Oneida and Wallingford. We have faith in 
the natural society; we have none in the artificial one. 
Rosert Evvis THOMPSON. 


ON THE READING OF HOMER IN SCHOOL. 


Il. 


HE paper of this title, in the PENN Montuiy for October of 
| last year, was actuated by only one motive—a desire to call 
attention to a practice that the writer believed mistaken in prin- 
ciple. Copies of the Magazine were therefore sent to a number of 
college professors, and other persons engaged in teaching Greek, 
or interested in the questions involved, with the request that they 
would criticise freely the opinions of the paper. Of the replies, 
not a few expressed the most unqualified approval of the judgment 
that Homer was out of place; while others either conceded the 
main allegation that there was some incongruity in “ dovetailing ” 
Homer between the Attic authors usually read, while they doubted 
whether the mischief was as great as the paper made it appear, or 
else suggested considerations that apparently had not entered into 
the discussion. It seemed proper, therefore, in order to lay the 
whole case before the public, to append here such letters of the 
latter kinds as I knew would prove of interest. It would, of course, 
be beside my present purpose to include the letters that “« endorsed” 
my opinions; but I should show myself quite insensible, and do 
great violence to my own feelings, did I not say to all who have 
either written to me or conversed with me about the Homer-paper, 
how truly grateful I am for the patient hearing and kind attention 
they have accorded me, in the midst of the laborious duties of 
their professions, and for the unvarying kindness and courtesy 
that have marked their criticisms. By permission of the writers, 
therefore, I quote here extracts from several letters received :— 
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Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Nov. 2d, 1877. 
I have also read with interest your views 
“on the study of Homer in School. I am not sure that I should 
“not agree with you if I assumed that no more Greek was to be 
“ studied in our schools than is now required for admission to most 
«“ American Colleges, and further that Greek should be required of 
“all students during three yearsin college. With our system of not 
“requiring Greek after the first year in college, I fear too many 
“would never know what Homer means. We have just devised a 
“new scheme of examinations for admission, in which we 
“are to have a minimum requisition in each department of Greek, 
“Latin, Mathematics, and Physics, enforced upon all candidates ; 
“and a maximum in each, which must be taken in at least two of 
“the four departments Those who follow our wishes in 
will read no Homer before they can translate easy 
“ Attic prose at sight; and unless they take the maximum course 
“also, they will read no Homer until they are in College. 
« At all events, I agree fully with your concluding sentence. I 
“ remain, 
Most truly yours, 
“ Professor McElroy, W. W. Goopwin. 
Philadelphia. 


In reply to this, I ventured to ask whether it was not all the 
more important, if the course was to be shortened by an early 
election, to confine the pupil’s attention during that shorter course 
to Attic Greek, in order to secure the greater concentration of 


thought and therefore the more perfect mental discipline. Dr. 
Goodwin answered :— 


Cambridge, Mass., Nov. oth, 1877. 

In reply to your question, I should say that 
“T have no doubt a boy would become a better scholar in Greek 
“syntax and write Greek better at the end of his Freshman year, 
“if he confined his studies to Attic Greek. But I confess I think 
“much more of inducing him to go on with Greek through College 
“(or at least beyond the first year) than I do of making him a little 
“ more accurate grammarian at the early state at which he is allowed 
“to run off into Chemistry and Natural History, etc. And I find 
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«that an interest in Homer, and the love of classic poetry which 
“acquaintance with Homer gives, do more to make scholars fond of 
« Greek and desirous to know more of it than any study of Attic 
« Greek can do at ¢his early stage. It is a serious trouble that the 
« Attic Greek which does the most to inspire love and enthusiasm, 
“such as Plato, Demosthenes, and the dramatists, is too hard for 
“the majority of Freshmen; while Homer is always popular with 
“boys. Xenophon is too common-place (in my judgment) to be 
«depended on to rouse enthusiasm for Greek; and even Lysias 
“seems dull to boys, compared with Herodotus. The elective 
“system brings up new views of all these questions, which were 
“out of sight when a regular course in Greek was marked out for 
“every student, and none, except a few of the best, ever went be- 
“yond this... .. Yours very truly, 
W. W. Goopwin. 


Amherst College, Nov. 30th, 1877. 
«Pror. J. G. R. McELroy, 


« DEAR Sir:—I have read your article in the PENN Monruy with 
“very great interest..... It seems to me you exaggerate a little the 
“difficulties of preparatory students in Homer and their want of in- 
“terest in the study. I should hardly think we had found in our 
“experience quite as much difference as you describe between our 
“entrance examinations in Homer and those in Attic authors. But 
“T do think that your objections are entirely valid against the study 
“of Homer in preparation for college, and your remarks are per- 
“fectly just in favor of deferring it to a late period in the College 
“course. I set Homer’s Iliad down as the last Greek to be read 
“by our students when I entered on my professorship more than 
“forty years ago, and my conviction of the wisdom of that ar- 
“rangement has grown with every year’s experience. 

“ My chief motive for reading it last was, that it might not be 
“soiled and spoiled by students who were too immature in mind 
“and taste as well as too little acquainted with the language to ap- 
“preciate it. Most of them have indeed read two or three books 
“before entering. But they often express their astonishment at 
“seeing how different a book it now seems to them. And Iam 
“ persuaded, it would be a great saving of time and toil and vexa- 
“tion, if students should confine their attention to Attic Greek in 
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“the preparatory school, and take up Homer fresh and unsoiled 
“ when they are already familiar with the grammar, the idioms and 
“the prose construction of the language, and especially when they 
“have reached such a degree of maturity and culture that they 
“can appreciate and enjoy poetry, and poetry so unlike their own. 







Yours, very truly, 





W. S. Tver. 










Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 


19th November, 1877. 




















Proressor J. G. R. McExroy, 

Dear Sir:—.... Thearticle on Homer also interested me very 
“ much, and I am always glad to see anything on classical subjects, 
“written with an end in view and not as mere declamation, in the 
“ popular magazines. I do not think I altogether agree in the views 
“it presents. I hardly suppose that errors in grammar would be 
“banished from our recitation rooms in any considerable measure 
“by reading only Attic Greek in the preparatory schools. It does 
“seem to me that Homer holds a position in reference to later 
«“ Greek literature which neither Chaucer holds to English litera- 
“ture nor the NMebclungenlicd to German. He was not only the 
“earliest poet, but what went by his name was the daily text-bock 
“of Greek boys, the source of familiar quotation by all Greeks, 
“the spring of poetry in many subsequent poets, and the earliest 
“monument of supposed history. The subsequent literature and 
“life of Greece was, it seems to me, shaped by him in a measure 
“in which that is true of no other poet in reference to no other 
“nation. If any one wants to read widely in Greek literature with 
“ understanding, he must begin with Homer. This I think isa 
“reason why boys, at the age when their memory can grasp a 
“burden of forms and lift it with comparative ease, should make 
“an attack upon the Homeric language and get a start in it. At 
“a later time, if they study at all, they can go on from that begin- 
“ning and learn to enjoy. I should like to read Homer with Ju- 
“niors or Seniors, as Prof. Tyler has done at Amherst, but not 
“unless they had been grounded in his vocabulary and syntax 
“earlier. The repulsion of boys from Homer, by this early read- 
“ing, is part of our unfortunate system, and would probably extend 
“to whatever was put in that place. Many teachers have got tired 
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“of the Anabasis, and hence in part the number of Readers that 
“we have offered us. Lysias and Euripides seem to me to be 
“likely to repel the young mind much more than Homer in him- 
“self need, if rightly taught. .... 


Very truly yours, 
Lewis R. PACKARD. 


A friend to whom I showed Prof. Packard’s letter, suggested 
that he would not have stated the case too strongly, had he said 
that Homer was the Greek Bible, influencing the classic Greek 
people and literature as the Scriptures have influenced the litera- 
ture and the nations of Christendom. 

Another friend, educated in the Gymnasium and University of 
Gottingen, and still an enthusiastic classicist and philologist, tells 
me that, in preparing a private pupil for the Sophomore class, he 
has deferred reading Homer till the last moment, and has even 
read first the Greek of the Freshman year. Per contra, he says 
that Homer was the very first Greek he ever read, it having fol- 
lowed immediately the elementary Lessons. 





It may not be improper for me to state in a few words the effect 
of these criticisms on my own mind. 

Prof. Goodwin’s conviction that it is far better to inculcate a love 
of Greek literature than to make accurate grammarians, had al- 
ready been expressed in my paper. His estimate of the depth of 
interest that Homer kindles in the young mind exceeds my own; 
but his greater experience gives him a vantage-ground from which 
I cannot speak, for I have never read Homer in College. I do know 
that Herodotus is an attractive book to boys, but I have also seen 
the Hellenica of Xenophon elicit as positive an enthusiasm. Of 
Lysias I spoke without any experience in class, but the Hecuba 
and the Medea I have found most excellent selections for Fresh- 
men, and I concluded, therefore, might be attractive to boys in 
their last year at school. I confess, however, that the idea of an 
eafly election was not present to my mind, nor indeed of any elec- 
tive-system that would carry off from Greek more than a small 
percentage of each class. ‘ 

It is not impossible either that I have exaggerated (as Prof. 
Tyler thinks) the difficulties and want of interest of preparatory 
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students in Homer; but my induction was from a very large num- 
ber of cases, and echoed, moreover, a cry that I have heard from 
many different quarters. 

Prof. Packard’s two points, (1) that Homer requires a fresh, 
strong memory, and (2) that it was the everyday-book of the later 
Greeks, made a deep impression upon me; and, combined with 
Prof. Tyler’s statement, that his success in reading Homer with 
Seniors had been with classes that had read some Homer at school, 
cried me halt. I know how easily the memory loses that tenacious 
hold on mere words which it easily gets and as easily keeps in 
youth ; and I am certainly not prepared to say that a Junior who 
had never read any Homer, would find no difficulty in remember- 
ing the Homeric forms. But, if Prof. Packard is right, we are to 
choose between two evils—the loss of consistency in the prepara- 
tory course, and the difficulty which the memory would find with 
Homer at an advanced stage of study. It will help us, perhaps, to 
estimate the amount of this difficulty to compare a parallel case. 
Theocritus is read with Juniors, who know nothing (or next to 
nothing) of the Doric dialect in which it is written; and I have 
never known them to complain of the dialect as an unsurmounta- 
ble obstacle. But the dialect of Theocritus is not so hard as that 
of Homer. Moreover, if the question of memory be so important, 
does it not seem that the Gottingen plan of beginning with Homer 
is the best? On the other point it must be remembered that, 
whether Homer be read early or late, the student will have made 
his acquaintance before post-graduate studies begin, and therefore 
before his widest readings in Greek literature can be entered upon. 
For, after all, all the Greek that a man reads in College is but a 
fractional part of the literature; and it may therefore be a com- 
paratively unimportant question to how late a point he postpones 
“the Greek Bible.” 

With these considerations, then, which would seem to present 
sufficiently the pro’s and con’s of the question, we may leave the 
paper to fulfil its mission. Until both sides were before my read- 
ers, I could not feel satisfied to quit the subject. McE. 
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A Trip up THE VotGa, to the Fair of Nijni-Novgorod, by H. A. 
Munro-Butler-Johnstone, M. P. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 
pp. 206. (Without date.) 


The recent events in the East have naturally attracted the at- 
tention of publishers to books on the subject of travel in the vari- 
ous countries now emerging from the shock of arms to take a trial 
at their skill of fence with words. Here we have a pleasant little 
account of a journey up the Volga, in 1874 presumably,—at least it 
was first printed in letters to the Daddy News, in the autumn 
months of that year, and the author’s preface is dated London, 
1875, while the title page directly sinks the question and gives no 
date at all. However, it is characteristic of the inquiring and 
rather sympathetic tone of the English traveller in Russia in those 
ante-bellum days, and it gives, perhaps on that account, a truer and 
better description than usual of the great unknown country and its 
still more unknown population, as well as of the successive growths of 
the Empire. It is a little suspicious of somebody’s carelessness or 
worse—author’s, proof-reader’s, or printer’s,—that so well known a 
German word as Jahrmarkt, Fair, should be persistently printed Yar- 
mark, asif ithad some relation to the much discussed local mark or 
territorial subdivision, instead of being an old familiar yearly market. 
However, Mr. Johnstone seems to look at the serious side of the 
country and he finds in its enormous extent, its universal conscrip- 
tion, its absolute government, its regenerate administration, its inter- 
nal improvements, its political progress, its growing popular opinion 
as a factor in public business, a Russia now tenfold stronger than 
she was during the Crimean War, and in his respect for her re- 
sources in peace and in war, he is in strong contrast to the tone 
lately in fashion in England and its war press. In the few short 
years that have elapsed since these letters were printed, official 
England has changed its opinion and is now hard at work trying 
to convince itself first, and then the rest of the world, that Russia 
is the common enemy of all good government. The small following 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright contents itself with proclaiming the 
short-comings of Turkey and its rulers as a reason for abstaining 
from war, but the party in power goes all lengths in its endeavor 
to blacken Russia, and such hireling writers as the author of 7he 
Russia of To-day, with his uniform abuse of everything and every- 
body Russian, may be fairly put in the scales against Mr. Butler- 
Johnstone’s temperate account of the growing development of 
Russia in every direction, trade and commerce, local government 
and administration, personal independence, church and school, all, 
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in short, that marks the sound establishment of a great Empire on 
the right basis. As he wisely points out, the touch of wire makes 
all wares kin, and the rise and fall of cotton and tea throughout the 
world make themselves known and felt by telegraph throughout 
the Russian markets. There is a shrewd suggestion of the small 
effect of a warlike attack on Russia. When we consider that Moscow 
is to-day the capital of the Empire, whence it is largely governed 
by the liberal public opinion of the great Russian party and its 
able leaders, and as St. Petersburg is the northern port, so all concur 
in looking on Constantinople as the indispensable Southern port 
of the great continent over which the Czar rules. Then, too, a sa- 
lient truth is stated in the importance to other countries of open 
ports, while Russia scarcely feels the injury of being closed to the 
rest of the world. Apart from these broad conclusions, there is 
much in the actual facts and observations. reported in this little 
volume that is of interest and importance, too, as throwing light on 
the growth of Russia. There is for example, the sharp contrast 
between the great fair of to-day, well regulated and well policed, 
and the excesses told of it in earlier years. Then the local self- 
government by the merchants who are the dealers at this fair, 
shows, that they, as well as the government, have made progress 
in the right direction, and the improvement in the character, train- 
ing and honesty of the public employees, is a reflex of the better 
spirit of the people at large. Mr. Butler-Johnstone’s little book is in 
the main an unaffected and simple statement of what he saw and 
learned in his short journey up the Volga and through the heart of 
the Empire, and it is therefore more instructive and more agieeable 
than many of the later books written, as the Germans say, with a ten- 
dency, that is to prove some conclusions that were foregone in the 
author’s mind before he ever saw the country. The English origi- 
nal, published by Parkers, at Oxford and London, in 1875, hasa 
map and a dozen photographs, from actual life, of the scenes and 
subjects of the text, that serve to illustrate it more effectually than 
the wood cuts of the American reprint, which are furnished to order 
by the photo-lithographic or other process for cheap reproduc- 
tion. How far the author is responsible for this change, of course 
we are nowhere told, but this is only another example of the ne- 
cessity for a greater degree of candor on the part of our publish- 
ers. They ought to be obliged to tell the public exactly where 
they get their books, when they first appeared, and what changes 
they have made, either in text or illustration. That done, we could 
give them more credit for their enterprise in supplying us with the 
latest and best of foreign works in any fashion and at any price 
they like. 
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Tue CycLoPeDIA OF BioGRAPHY: a Record of the Lives of Eminent 
Persons. By Parke Godwin. New Edition. With a Supple- 
ment brought down to August 1877. (Pp. 821 and 332, large 
8vo, double columns.) New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Dictionaries of biography have the defect common to all dic- 
tionaries :—they tell you all the things you know or could easily 
find out, and omit what you most want to know. Even the huge 
Bugraphte Universelle has lacune without number, and CEttinger 
in his Montteur des Dates, could find space for only 100,000 names, 
when it is just the other hundred thousand that we need to be 
told about. Jenkins had a good idea in compiling a “ Dictionary 
of Hard Words”, and if somebody will supplement (Ettinger by 
an equally large work on the semi-eminent people, he will make 
his memory blessed. 

Another defect peculiar to biographical dictionaries is their 
transmission of endless mistakes from hand to hand. No compiler 
can undertake original investigations. He reads what other com- 
pilers have said, and makes his selection, and he is even apt to 
originate new errors, instead of correcting the old, through misread- 
ing some ambiguous statement into a pronounced error. Take 
for instance, the biography of William Law, in the work before 
us. Weare told he published Behmen’s works; every other dic- 
tionary of biography says the same and Mr Godwin follows them. 
But he was, in Irish phrase, “looking up at the roots of the daisies” 
for several years before that publication was begun, and not a scrap 
of his, except a few emendations of the old text, appeared in it. 
So again, Mr. Godwin says he became a disciple of Boelme “in 
his latter days”. It was before 1737, probably in 1733, he made 
the change, and he lived till 1761. 

Lastly, such works are generally compiled by incompetent per- 
sons, who have no judgment, no care for accuracy and no literary 
gifts. The especial merit of this work is that it is from the pen of 
a conscientious scholar, who has not indeed escaped all the pitfalls 
which beset him, but who has none the less given the best brief 
book of the sort that we have seen. We have looked through it 
with the jealous eye of a specialist, and are still compelled to 
praise. 

The newer part of the work, consisting chiefly of the biogra- 
phies of men who died since the first appeared, is much fuller and 
more satisfactory. But even there we notice some omissions. 
Soren Kirkegaard, Wilhelm Lohe, C. F. Goeschel, Karl Lachmann, 
Ludwig Harms, are wanting. In the earlier part we miss Auber- 
len, Bengel, Claus Harms, Henry Hammond, Anne Lee, Jane 
Leade, John Pordage, Thomas Wizenman and others. No one 
would guess from the biography of P. M. Hahn that he was a cler- 
gyman and a prolific theological writer of the mystical school ; 
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nor from that of J. F. D. Maurice that he was a zealous friend of 
the working classes, a promoter of cooperation, and the founder 
of Workingmen’s College. Alex. Hamilton’s early pamphlets 
are praised for showing “soundness of judgment”, which we 
had hardly hoped for from Mr. Godwin, since they already 
advocate Protection. The article on that able and brilliant scholar, 
Legaree, should, we think, have mentioned those physical disadvant- 
ages which it was his glory to have overcome. It is said of Lamen- 
nais’s Esguisse a une Philosophie, that it fills four volumes. We have 
seen this stated elsewhere, and even a fourth volume offered for sale. 
But those who should know best speak of only three, and we have 
never been able to put our hand on the fourth. There seems to be 
some mystery about it. It is not quite correct to speak of Grund- 
vigt as founding a sect. The Grundvigtianer have never with- 
drawn from the Danish State Church, in which they form a large 
party. Zinzendorf cannot be called with propriety “ the restorer 
of the Moravian Sect”. 

Finally, such works should be prepared by the codperation of 
specialists, rather than by a single scholar. 


Is Russia WronG? A Series of Letters by a Russian Lady [J/a- 
dame Novikoff|, with a Preface, by J. A. Froude, London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1877. Pp. 136. 

The Russians, in their struggle to secure civilization from the 
further inroads of the Turk, have met very much the same sort of 
manufactured public opinion that was spread broadcast in England 
and France, during our own civil war, all in favor of the South. 
Wallace and the rest of the book-makers on the subject, have 
gone in for the English popular side, and as Wallace is the St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the London Zimes, his opinions of cur- 
rent events are foregone conclusions, and mainly tend to maintain 
the views set forth in his elaborate volume. Naturally, the Rus- 
sians seek some means of setting themselves right with the Eng- 
lish minority that has steadfastly opposed the renewal of a close 
alliance with Turkey, and in this unpretending little volume we 
have the plain talk of an earnest Russian woman, eager in defence 
of her country and zealous in maintaining its cause and course. 
She defends the loyalty and good faith of the Slav Party and its 
leader, Akasakoff, and points out that the agitation started by 
them in support of the great revolt of the Southern Slavs against 
their Turkish despots, has grown until now all Russia is engaged 
in the same cause, and the liberation of their brethren in blood 
and faith will complete the benefits conferred by the Czar in eman- 
cipating the serfs at home. 
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The protest against the public opinion of St. Petersburg, as 
that merely of an official and mercantile world, while that of Mos- 
cow represents real Russia, is of itself a suggestion of the wide 
distance that separates bureaucratic and trading Russians from 
the patriotic aspirations of the people, best represented by the 
leaders of the movement in Moscow, itself the heart and capital of 
Holy Russia, proud of its pure and unmixed lineage, and bent 
upon spreading its protection to all who share the faith and lan- 
guage of the Slavs. Their assertion is earnest and repeated, that 
the war just ended was fought for no territorial aggrandizement or 
any selfish object, but simply to disarm the Turks, and thus prevent 
the dreadful injury inflicted on its subject Slavs,—in freeing them, 
Russia has accomplished her purpose, and the terms of peace im- 
posed on Turkey are only meant to keep her out of the way of doing 
further mischief. Having made war only to compel Turkey to 
listen to the voice of justice, there can be no peace until the Chris- 
tian Slavs are completely free,—to do that, the Zaptieh and the 
Pasha must be driven from the Balkans, and when the barbarian is 
swept away, the task of reorganizing the land will be simplified. 
Armenia would be better in Russian hands than in those of its 
old masters, and Batoum is the natural port of Russian Armenia, 
so that having once been secured, they are not likely to be given up. 

Then as to the broader question, Why do the Russians hate the 
Turks ?, the answer points to the old experience of the two nations, 
when the Tartar wrote his character across Russia in letters of 
flame, and to this day Russians sympathize with those who are 
crushed beneath an Asiatic yoke, remembering their own cen- 
turies of anguish. The Tartar invasion of Russia in the Thir- 
teenth century destroyed the freedom, prosperity and progress of 
the nation, and held it in bondage until the close of the sixteenth 
century, although the Tartar domination did not last more than 
two hundred years. Long after the Russians had ceased to pay 
tribute, and broken the power of their conquerors, the Tartars 
spread desolation and death throughout the land, and Moscow, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was burnt to the ground by a wan- 
dering host of Asiatics. Five generations of Russians lived and 
died under the same degrading yoke as that which has crushed the 
manhood out of the Bulgarians. The injuries inflicted on the 
Southern Slavs by the Turks is but a repetition of horrors with 
which their ancestors afflicted those of the people of Russia. 

For at least three centuries the national history of Russia is 
little more than a record of the struggle for liberty to live,—the 
Russian national heroes are the warriors who did battle with the 
Asiatic intruder, and to this hour, in Russian churches, the pictures 
of St. Alexander Nevsky fighting the Tartars, stir the patriotism 
and excite the imagination of the youthful Russian. Russia 
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slowly and gradually shook off the yoke of her oppressors, just as 
Serviaand Roumania are doing, and the Russian people have never 
forgotten the dreadful lesson of the past, the fearful nature of 
Asiatic rule,—the awful scourge of the Ottoman over Christian 
races. On the other hand, the Russians find it difficult to account 
for the hostility of England, and attribute it to pure, sheer, down- 
right ignorance of the actual condition of the Russia of to-day. 
Not only does Russia claim protection for the Christian population 
of the Turkish Government, but it gives ample liberty to its own 
large number of Mohammedan subjects, it secures to its Baltic 
Provinces many local municipal institutions, it gives to its German 
subjects a large share of the administration of the Empire, it opens 
the highest branches of its service to all its subject races, it gives 
the Finns a large measure of administrative independence, they 
have their own language and their own church, their own laws, 
legislature, coinage, budget and national debt. In return, Finland 
has furnished, by volunteers, far more than its proportion of men 
for service in the war just waged against Turkey, although strangers 
both in race and religion to the Slavs for whose protection they 
fought. 


On the other hand, the progress made by Russia, ought to be the 
all-sufficient reason for a change in the traditional policy of Eng- 
land in its support of Turkey and its hostility to Russia. The 
Turks have not even stood still, they have simply retrograded, and 
their possession, even of Constantinople, is no longer a guarantee 
of peace in the East, for that rests with Russia and its allies. Now 
Russia in Central Asia is without a rival as she is without an ally; 
she is there to maintain and protect the legitimate channels of 
commerce, to establish an authority more respectable than the no- 
madic tribes which hitherto have swept over that region, she 
makes it safe and does so out of her national purse im the interest 
of peace, order and tranquility. But England has made itself mis- 
tress of India only by ejecting the Dutch, Portuguese and French, 
by making its subject races pay the expenses of their conquest and 
the whole charge of the administration maintained by English 
bayonets. Even Schuyler, no friendly critic, declares that the rule of 
Russia is, on the whole, beneficial to the natives of Central Asia, and 
to withdraw it, would be to leave them to the unbridled rule of fa- 
natical despots and anarchy. Why then should England complain of 
Russian advance in Asia, when its own limits are gradually spread- 
ing and extending, with no good will on the part of the people 
who are slowly swept within its all-powerful embrace? Why 
should Englishmen be angry with the Russians for helping the 
Bulgarians and with the Bulgarians for showing in their conduct 
on the battle-field and elsewhere, the results of the long years of 
Turkish misrule, making them a brutalized and degraded race? 
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Does not England justify its own interposition in the affairs of 
foreign countries, by the good it does in raising its unwilling sub- 
jects in the scale of humanity and civilization? Why should dis- 
honesty in army contractors, favoritism in army appointments, 
corruption in civil servants, be made a reproach to the Russian 
government if its purpose now isto do right? Are these charges un- 
known in England or in other countries, and, true or false, did they 
make it less creditable to the loyal soldiers of the United States 
who fought in defence of the Union, or to the French who gallantly 
struggled to resist the German invasion ? 

But most interesting of all is the author’s sturdy defence of 
Katkoff and his organ, the Moscow Gazette, the leader of public 
opinion, the sturdy advocate and representative of the party now 
dominant in Russia. He first stood forward as the impersonation 
of independent Russia in 1863, when he gave voice and utterance 
to the patriotic enthusiasm of every Russian and upheld and 
strengthened the government in its vindication of national inde- 
pendence against the threatened interference of other European 
powers in the Polish question. Next, as the successful leader in 
the establishment of national education, after a long struggle, 
Katkoff gained a victory and universal recognition of his services. 
Finally, in his management of the Slavophile movement in support 
of the Servian war, he, more than any other man, guided, di- 
rected and sustained the tumultuous current of Russian opinion, 
made his Gasc/te the exponent of the national conviction, and gave 
it the position it now holds as the leading journal of Russia. Yet 
this man was looked on by his own countrymen as an anglo-maniac, 
and even to this day, his journal does most justice to the English 
nation in relation to the war in the East, strives to account for the 
action of English statesmen, to explain the reasons of those who 
oppose Russia, and to show the sound foundation for the faith of 
those who seek to reconcile English public opinion to the steps 
taken by Russia to secure peace to the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. It is the very strength of Russian belief in the honesty of 
England and in the soundness of English sense, that leads Katkoff 
and his friends to put the action of Russia towards Turkey fairly 
before them, that the world at large may do Russia justice. It is 
in this view that M’me Novikoff writes her letters and answers her 
own question, “ Is Russia wrong?” Her book has the interest of 
speaking for her country, not like most of the literature of the 
subject, done to order by correspondents to meet the views of rea- 
ders who want reasons for their prejudices, rather than such a 
statement of facts as will best serve to show the whole truth. This 
it is that we all want on the questions lately under discussion in 
Berlin, and, be the issue of the peace made there what it may, we 
must give Russia credit for having shown the world the reasons 
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for the faith that led it to war in defense of the Christian subjects 
of Turkey, and an honest belief that its course has been justified 
by the action of the representatives of Europe gathered at the 
council that has just concluded its labors. It is too soon yet to 
pronounce upon the results there secured or promised to the na- 
tions that met there, but surely Russia has lost nothing of glory 
or honor by cheerfully surrendering control of conquered territory 
to secure to an oppressed people, self-government, protection, safety, 
and a fair trial of their capacity to sustain themselves in the despite 
of Turkish misrule and English interference,—the relief from one is 
also a release from the other,—and for these blessings Russia has 
earned the gratitude of the restored provinces. 



































Bonny Kate. By Christian Reid. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

This is a story of Southern life, in which the improbable twist- 
ings of the heroine’s troubles will be more readily forgiven than 
the poetical quotations and frequent flights into high language 
that destroy the freedom of chat in which Christian Reid at times 
excels. It is not as spirited as the Daughter of Bohemia, nor are 
these faults redeemed, as in the Land of Sky, by the opening of a 
new country to summer roamers, but in this, as in all her books, the 
tone is healthy and cheerful. 


Maip Extice. By Theodore Gift. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


The announcement of a new book in the Leisure Hour Series, 
which has given such excellent entertainment, leads novel-readers 
to look with interest to a promised feast, an interest which Maid 
Ellice will hardly justify. Maid Ellice is a South American Orphan 
sent toan English cousin, Squire Herne, the strong character of the 
book, a man of prejudice and principle,a good typical Englishman 
of his class, with great love of the Saxon and distrust of the Nor- 
man blood and qualities. The Saxon drop in Maid Ellice and her 
winning ways, after many troubles, reconcile the Squiré to his son’s 
choice of the “ maid from over seas to be mistress of the old place.” 
The characters are distinctly drawn, and the frequent descriptions 
of English rural landscape are always interesting, but the move- 
ment of the story is somewhat languid, and the book, it seems to 
us, would be a better one, if there were less of it. 

Messrs. Holt & Co., the publishers, request us to say that they 
will be glad to exchange corrected copies of Jaid Ellice for those 
of the earlier issue. 
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My IntimMATE Enemy. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger. 


If in a recent issue we dwelt upon Zhe Sarcasm of Destiny at 
greater length than the importance of the subject would seem to 
deserve, it was simply because of a perhaps graceless desire to 
direct attention to a class of novels, rather than to a single speci- 
men of that class. 

Of books of this sort there seems to be no end, and as the 
supply is probably based upon an active demand, the steady stream 
of weakly effusions will doubtless continue, to the great profit of 
the paper maker and the printer, and the delectation of the sofa- 
bound malade imaginaire who devours her novel each day.— 
Would that we might look upon the stream as a freshet, for then 
there would be some hope of its subsiding before long. 

Although but slightly endowed with more than ephemeral in- 
terest, M/y Intimate Enemy is the old story told once more, and 
told quite prettily, too, with more than ordinary grace and spirit. 
It deals with conventional types, and much in the usual way, but 
its tone is pure and its lesson one that men and women never tire 
of repeating. 


Ture Gopson OF A Margouis. From the French of André Theuriet. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. 


Although this story is told with a certain charm of style, it is, in 
one sense, a mere revamping and re-arranging of the well-worn 
material which has done service so often and with which we were 
long ago surfeited. The stock of characters and incidents dealt 
with by this class of writers is so limited, and yet so often drawn 
upon, that, were it not for the need of changing the scene of ac- 
tion and the names of the actors, a recourse to stencil work, in 
this age of labor-saving expedients, might prove a useful economy 
in the manufacture of novels. 

Perhaps the book is most fitly described by the terms which 
its author applies to Verdi’s music :—“ sensual, passionate and un- 
wholesome.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Bird of Passage. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. MHandy-Volume Series. S’wd. 
Pp. 178. Price 25 cents. New York: D, Appleton & Co. [Porter & Coates. 

The Essays of Elia; First Series. By Charles Lamb. Handy-Volume Series. 
S'wd. Pp. 238. Price 30 Gents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. [Porter & 
Coates. 
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The House of the Two Barbels. Handy Volume Series. 16mo. S’wd. Pp. 
140. Price 25 cents. New York: J. Appleton & Co. [Porter & Coates. 

Lights of the Old English Stage. Handy-Volume Series. 16mo. S’wd. Pp. 
225. Price 30 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. [Porter & Coates. 

Old Martin Boscawen’s Jest. By Marian C. L. Reeves and Emily Read. S’wd. 
8vo. Pp. 98. Price 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. [Porter & Coates. 

Leisure Hour Series—Play-Day Poems: Collected and Edited by Rossiter John- 
son. Price $1.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. [Porter & Coates. 

Leisure Hour Series—Gaddings with a Primitive People. By W. A. Baillie Groh- 
man. Price $1.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. [Porter & Coates. 

The Political Economy of Great Britain, the United States and France, in the Use 
of Money. A New Science of Production and Exchange. By J. B. Howe. Cloth. 
8vo. Pp. XXIV., 592. Price $3.50. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. [Porter 
& Coates. 

Monetary and Industrial Fallacies. A Dialogue. Cloth. 8vo. Pp. 248. Price 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. [Porter & Coates. 

The Ring of Amethyst. By Allice Wellington Rollins. Bevelled Cloth. Sq. 
16mo. Pp. 108. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. [Porter & Coates. 

Six to One; A Nantucket Idyl. Cloth. 16mo. Pp. 176. Price 75 cents. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. [J’orter & Coates. 

The Crew of the Sam Weller. By John Habberton. Cloth. Sq. 16mo. Pp. 161. 
Price 75 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. [Porter & Coates. 

The Cossacks; A Tale of the Caucasus in 1852. By Count Leo Tolstoy. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Eugene Schuyler. Cloth. 16mo. Pp. 313. Price $1.25. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. [Porter & Coates. 

Académie Royale de Belgique. 2 serie, Tome 45, Nos. 4 and 5. Bruxelles: 
I. Hayez. ; 

Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione. Bolletino Ufficiale. Maggio, 1878. Roma. 
Tipografia, Eredi Botta. 








